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Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place, or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
‘This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
“Of all who live, | am the only one by whom 


“This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall | see it not too great, nor small, 











To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall | cheerful greet the labouring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 


Because I know for me my work is best. 


—Henry Van Dyke 


Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN. 


Are our public schools on the high road to perdition? Is education 

out of step with the social and economic progress of the time? Are 

teachers incompetent, superintendents mere politicians, 

CRITICISM school boards dishonest? Are courses of study anti- 

vs. quated and teaching methods moth-eaten? Are our ele- 

CORRECTION mentary schools conducted solely in the interest of those 

who are to go to high school? Are our universities and 

higher institutions of learning still dominating the high school, and dictat- 

ing as to text books, requirements for graduation and personnel of the 

teaching body? If the public school is today in this predicament then 

indeed are the times “‘out of joint,’’ and our educational system in sad 
and sorry plight. What, then, is the situation; what the remedy? 

Month after month there come to the editor’s table educational maga- 
zines, general periodicals and newspapers, carrying one long continuous 
wail of the weaknesses, the shortcomings, the crimes, the heresies of mod- 
ern education. A gloom as of night pervades our editorial sanctum. The 
tales that are told through the columns of the press and the word pictures 
painted from many a “‘yellowcutionary”’ platform are startling if true. 
Surely in another decade we shall all become pessimistic, discouraged, 
disheartened, and take to the tall timber, leaving the schools in the hands 
of those who see only failure and ruin for those who continue through and 
beyond the grades; and ruin and failure for those who, at the first oppor- 
tunity “‘side-step’’ and go to do battle in the world of men and things. 


UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS UNDERGOING IMPROVEMENT. 


The truth is it has become fashionable to growl at the shortcomings 
of our school system. This magazine has done its share, and no doubt 
will continue so to do. Our criticisms, we trust, will always be made in 
a spirit of helpfulness rather than of hindrance to progress. We have, 
in the past, said some hard things touching the “‘unrealness”” of present day 
education, and we have no apologies or detractions to make. Our educa- 
tional scheme is inadequate, our methods less than perfect, our equipments 
not of the best, our standards for teachers not all that could be hoped. 
Even so, have our economic and social, our industrial and commercial in- 
stitutions reached that high plane of efficiency where no further progress 
is possible? And let it be remembered that it is only recently that society 
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in general has come to believe in efficiency. Frequently the principle of efh- 
ciency in organization and administration has first been worked out in 
education and has later found application in, local, municipal or state 
institutions. 

Those who today are making loudest outcry against present day edu- 
cation are not fully alive to the tremendous accomplishments educational- 
wise of the past few years. Then, too, those who complain loudest fre- 
quently contribute least toward the betterment of undesirable conditions. 
Did they study carefully the landmarks of history they would observe 
that lasting changes are brought about slowly and by degrees. We must 
not be complacent or self-satisfied. Every thinking member of the teach- 
ing profession knows full well that there are many weaknesses in our 
schools. Many of our teachers and administrators the country over are 
striving to better the conditions. Little by little, courses of study are be- 
ing modified to meet the needs of the individual boy and girl. Slowly 
but surely the standards of teaching are being raised; teachers are touch- 
ing elbows with life, and what was once a craft is coming to be a pro- 
fession. Education today is a science, teaching an art. Methods are 
more modern than they formerly were, school books are more interesting 
and less slavishly followed, equipments more varied and valuable, and 
politics and curruption less frequent. The school reaches a larger percent- 
age of pupils than ever before and the school life of individuals is greater. 
Criticise as you will the school of today, there was never a time since the 
dawn of civilization when education was so far reaching and the school 
so efficient. 


EDUCATION AT PAR AND ABOVE, 


Is the primary school conducted only in the interest of those who go 
into the high school? What of the courses in the grades in applied art and 
design, in industrial work, in home economics, in physical education, in 
hygiene and health studies, in agriculture, in moral and humane training, 
in world peace movements, in literary appreciation, in music, in biography, 
in self-government, in social service, and in geography, history, commerce, 
travel through the stereopticon and moving picture? And all over the land 
there are universities gladly according recognition for any high school 
subject successfully completed. More than this, it must not be for- 
gotten that the efficiency of a system of education depends not alone 
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upon meeting the needs of the individual boy and girl. It is conditioned 
as well upon the total number reached, whatever the length of time the 
participants may remain under instruction. 

Desraeli wisely said that it is “‘easier to criticise than to correct.” It 
does not require genius to tear down. ‘The school today is crying aloud 
for builders,—those who can construct upon an already well-laid founda- 
tion, a superstructure that shall be sane and sound. Teachers need to be 
heartened, not dismayed. Let the voice and pen of the calamity howler 
be used to encourage and uplift. Let no one dare criticise and destroy, 
only as a substitute is offered; one better adapted to meet the demands of 
a developing people. 

THE CALL FOR CONSTRUCTIONISTS. 

The school needs men and women who are not satisfied with present 
conditions. It needs those with moral stamina who are not afraid to cry 
out against existing evils. It needs at the same time men and women who 
are not blind to the accomplishments of present day education and who 
with clear vision, broad outlook and large optimism are ready to make on- 
ward for a more efficient school. It needs men and women sufficiently 
brave and progressive to acknowledge the good in the educational system 
of yesterday and to work toward an improved tomorrow. It needs men 
and women who can hitch the curriculum to the community, can make of 
the school room a work shop, and bring factory and forge and office into 
close communion with the home and the school. 

Such are the men and women we need. Such are the demands we 
make for a more efficient school. Men and women to produce such a 
school must be as ready to praise as to blame; must construct, not 
destroy. Where they tear down they must build again. And if from 
the leaders there is not forthcoming that help and inspiration to lead us out 
of bondage, to whom shall we turn? 


mee we 


The experiment just tried with such marked success at Fresno is only 





another proof of the advisability of uniting all available interests toward 
a common educational end. A real school exhibit was 
CO-OPERATIVE conducted at the annual county fair, and visitors actu- 
EDUCATION ally saw boys and girls at work in the various shops 
and rooms. How about a further step in this direc- 
tion now that a beginning has been made? 
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THE COUNTY FAIR. 


It is not enough that the teachers of a county meet in annual session 
and consider problems of interest to the schools. The tax-payers and par- 
ents should profit by these discussions as well. Why should not each 
county hold an annual fair? Live stock, poultry, fruits, vegetables, 
grains, flowers, farm and home appliances on exhibition will draw the 
inhabitants of the county to a common center. Here also methods of 
budding and grafting may be illustrated, the packing of fruits, making of 
butter, and many of the common industries and pursuits. The modern 
school is interesting itself in improved methods, in larger crops, more 
intensive farming, better sanitation, pleasing home surroundings. In 
consequence the teachers and pupils need to co-operate with the com- 
munity and to profit by these exhibits, just as the layman needs to touch 
elbows with the school interests. 


FESTIVALS AND EXHIBITS. 


The teachers’ institute may be held at the same time and place as 
the county fair. Exhibits from the schools, the county over, may be in- 
stalled. More than this, classes representing the different grades in 
school and the various school subjects, may be in actual operation. 
Proper organization will obviate any hardships on the part of any par- 
ticular teacher or class. In no other way can the people see as clearly 
what their schools are seeking to accomplish. Then, too, the pupils may 
engage in games, sports and various activities in the line of gymnastics and 
athletics. There may be musical festivals and choruses, folk dances, 
debates and oratorical contests. 


TEACHERS’ AND TRUSTEES’ INSTITUTES 

The teachers’ meetings may be of such a nature as to attract the 
general public. Indeed, the trustees’ meetings may also be held at this 
time. The point of view of the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer 
may be passed over to the teacher; the latter may give to the laymen 
a comprehensive view of the school life through lecture and exhibit and 
actual work of pupils; and the pupils themselves will see most clearly the 
relation that school should bear to the world of men and things. 

RESULTS FROM CO-OPERATION 


School agriculture and gardening would take a new lease on life 
did the pupils know that their products were to be exhibited side by side 
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with those of the farm and garden. Parents would appreciate the neces- 
sity for bond issues, for improved equipment, for expert service in schools. 
Through competition, comparison, criticism, encouragement, suggestion, 
such co-operative plan and union of interests could result only in im- 
provement and a better understanding of existing conditions. Some county 
should try the plan. 


wee ew re wwe wwe 


Text books are tools. Too many teachers give undue emphasis to 

the value of the book. They teach the book, not the boy. More- 

over, many teachers say they are most successful 

TexT Books with the book they studied when in school. They 

AS TOOLS forget that books go out of date and their usefulness 

passes. With some teachers, the pupil knows his les- 

son if he knows what the book says about it. “‘What does your author 

say” is a phrase frequently employed. Of late years much criticism has 

attached to the teacher who asks questions from the book, refers to it 
for the answers, and assigns lessons by pages and paragraphs. 

To this matter, however, there is another side. Bookmaking is not 
what it used to be. Books are more accurate, more interesting, and con- 
tain a wiser selection of material than formerly. The text should not be 
followed slavishly, but as a guide and a magnet, it is of inestimable value 
in the hands of a good teacher; and with the young, the inexperienced, the 
incompetent teacher the text book is indispensable. The text book maker 
knows much more of the technique of his subject and the proper method 
and order of presentation than does the average teacher who has made a 
general study of many subjects. To cut ones self off from the book is, 
many times, to wilfully throw ones self adrift. The course of study 
should be elastic and flexible, not hard and fast. However, the necessary 
definiteness in purpose makes a course of study advisable, and a text is 
the best guide for many a teacher. To use a text does not argue the user 
either ignorant or weak. 

Even in the so-called special subjects the same point holds. In music, 
physical culture, hygiene and sanitation, art and design, industrial work, 
agriculture, good books are exceedingly helpful. They are suggestive, 
they conserve time, they broaden the view and they ofttimes keep both 
teacher and pupil from wandering afield. “Text books, if used wisely, 
are of tremendous value in effective teaching. 
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SOME FACTS AND FIGURES CONCERNING SOME 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
ERNEST W. PoNnzZeER. 
Stanford University. 





The department of applied mathematics at Stanford University has 
for a number of years kept a card catalogue record of the grades made 
by all the students registered in courses offered by the various instructors 
in the department. To this record there has been added during the last 
three years a record of the instruction of the students in the preparatory 
mathematics offered by the secondary schools from which they entered 
the university. This information was filed on a second set of cards filled 
out carefully by the students themselves soon after entering the university. 

The object of this paper is to make a study of these combined records 
and to point out some correlations which seem to exist. The secondary 
school record is taken as filed by the students while the university record 
is taken from the reports handed in each semester by the various instructors 
in charge of the sections. Only the work of the freshmen year is con- 
sidered; for it is during that year that the student shows clearly how 
thorough his secondary preparation has been. It is the year in which a 
heterogeneous mass of high school students is being welded into a 
homogeneous body according to the ideals of the department in charge. 
At least the student himself at the end of his first year—if not before— 
will consider himself a full-fledged college man no longer responsible to 
the high school from which he came. 

During the last three years the distribution, reduced to per cents., of 
all students registered in Applied Mathematics—the work of the first 


year—on the basis of the kind of school from which they entered was 
as follows: 


High 
No. High Private Military California Schools 
School Schools Academies High Schools Other 
States 
ge ee | 3.0 3.3 71.2 21.6 


The number of students during these three years was sufhciently large 
to represent the general condition of affairs existing regularly in the fresh- 
men sections of applied mathematics. All presented credits in algebra, 
plane and solid geometry, and plane Trigonometry. Furthermore, they 
were required to present ‘recommending grades,” which meant a con- 
siderably higher grade than the “‘passing grade.” 

In the course of the study of the performances of the students in 
App. Math. | it was soon found that those entering from private schools 
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and military academies were in a class by themselves, as will be shown 
later, and should not be included in a study of high school conditions as 
they exist in California today. 

The distribution of instruction in mathematics throughout the four 
years of the high school course as given by the 71.2 per cent. which en- 
tered from California high schools is as follows: 


ALGEBRA 
Year BtuGie€ «iccsss 1 2 7 ES ES. 44 22 24AL SE LSS 2S 
PO? COiGiccccccctsccsse LF 6 Be See I Us 6 lCUS 2.1 3.8 8.1 

GEOMETRY 
WOT Dee: 6a na sckievives towed 2 3 4 1, 2 2,3 2,4 4 2,3,4 
i a” PPR ere 2.11.7 0.4 0.4 36.2 26.0 29.8 3.4 
TRIGONOMETRY 
Year Studied...... 3 4 
Pee Qi ccivivs 19.6 80.4* 


These figures give a good estimate of conditions as they exist today in 
the high schools of the state. Ass far as the course of study is concerned 
it might be said that it is in advance of the average of the country if the 
time given to mathematics is taken as a criterion. 

Let us now consider the performances of these students properly reg- 
istered in their first year’s work in the mathematics (App. Math. 1) 
required for engineering students. 

Applied Math. | calls first for a rapid review of algebra to test the 
student’s present ability to pursue the course. During the last three years 
this review has extended in each case over a period of three weeks. An 
examination was given at the close of the review. Those showing de- 
ficient preparation were not permitted to continue the course. This review 
was followed by more advanced work in algebra, a rapid review of tri- 
gonometry, and during the greater part of the second semester by a course 
in the analytic geometry. Of course, it is unnecessary to state that special 
emphasis was placed throughout on fundamental principles and on those 
methods which are of first importance in the mathematical training of an 
engineering student. 

It might be supposed that since all had entered with “recommending 
grades’ that none should show deficient preparation. Such, however, was 
not the case; for the record shows that 10.1 per cent were “‘eliminated,”’ 
that is, dropped at the end of the three weeks’ review in preparatory 
algebra. This average was about the same in each of the three years. 


*This includes a few who took trigonometry at Stanford before taking 
App. Math. 1 64] 
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The students dropped were, undoubtedly, poorly prepared, and would 
surely have failed to carry the course. Among the number were three 
who, on entering the same course the next year, were again similarly 
dropped. 

The grades given in the university are A, B, C, D—passing grades, 
-+—-condition, and (—)—failure. To these, as stated above, the 
department has added the grade which the students themselves have 
designated as “‘eliminated’’—Elim. The following table gives the per 
cents of these grades made by the App. Math. | students of the past 
three years. Each student who passed a year’s work added two grades 
to the total—one for each semester: 


GRADES—TOTALS 


NE in ct ce awh se ep aaewaened A B i D oe (—) Elim. 
Per GN hot cciadswdtckexaanees 7.4 16.9 27.8 30.9 6.2 5.7 5.1 


When plotted these results give the following distribution curve which 
should satisfy even the strongest advocates of the scientific distribution of 


grades. The curve would be still more nearly symmetrical if the grades 
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+-, (—), and Elim. were properly weighted, as perhaps they should be; 
since, when (—) or Elim. are given the first semester there is no possi- 
bility of any grade being added the second semester. This will also be 
noticed from the fact that the 5.1 per cent marked Elim. accounted for 
10.1 per cent of students registered. 

It has been stated above that the private schools and military acad- 
emies sent students who are in a class by themselves. The truth of this 
statement will be seen on comparing the following table for these two 
types with the one for the students as a whole: 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND MILITARY ACADEMIES 
CHUGOE sister Rntededdaadeaek wun A B Cc D ao (—) Elim. 
Eee CO iacates hii wisdvsiocn 2.4 2.4 16.7 38.1 7.3 11.9 21.4 


A comparison of the records of students from the California high 
schools with those of the high schools outside the state is made in the 
following table in per cents: 


California High Schools........ 7.4 17.5 27.2 0 6.7 5.3 4.0 
High Schools Outside State....7.9 20.0 34.2 2 3.6 5.7 4.3 


From this it will be noted that the schools outside the state have a 
slightly better record than those of the state. No explanation is attempted 
here except that we assume a close correlation between the thoroughness 
of preparation and the university record for the first year. 


A B Cc D + (—) Elim. 
§ > 
4 


We are not pot-shotting for reform, simply stating a few facts as they 
exist; but, if we were, we surely would elaborate in detail—with verbal 
embellishments—on the following comparative record of two high schools 
in the same city of the state from each of which the same number of 
students entered during the three years under consideration: 


A B Cc D + (—) Elim. 
High School No. 1....0csceses 12.1 24.2 18.2 39.4 6.1 0 0 
High School No. 2........... 5.9 11.8 14.7 50.0 2.9 5.9 8.8 


And similar comparisons could be made at length. We show these 
to the eye in one of the offices of the department by placing at the proper 
cities on mounted state maps of generous size, one for each year, pins 
with differently colored heads corresponding to the grades made by the 
students from the high school of that city. These maps are consulted 
freely by the students and much pride is felt in the high school when year 
after year it presents a record such as shown by School No. | mentioned 
above. 

Perhaps it might be suggested by the high school instructors that the 
problem is settled from their standpoint when the stamp is on the student's 
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diploma; and yet, looking at it from another angle, it would seem that it 
is a big drop from a “recommending grade’’ stamped in June to an 
‘eliminating’ grade stamped the following September, and both made by 
the same student. But, as stated above, we are not out gunning for re- 
forms. We simply recommend a further co-operation between high school 
and university, and make the suggestion that the plan which the Chicago 
schools are putting in operation will be worth while and help solve the 
difficulties attending the accrediting of high schools. The records of the 
graduates of their high schools, as made at the various universities inter- 
ested during their first year, are kept on file and measures of reform are 
initiated at home—where they should be started—when necessary. And 
above all, we have a great faith in the ultimate success of all conscienti- 
ous labor wisely directed. 


THE WORK OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


MarRK KEPPEL 
President 


It seems to me that the efforts of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion should be centered upon an attempt to secure an adequate teachers’ 
retirement salary law, for the whole State of California. 

This law cannot be obtained unless the teaching body of California 
unitedly works for its success. 

There may be a few members of the Teachers’ Association who 
do not see the need for such a law, but if they will take counsel of the 
future they cannot fail to grasp the absolute necessity for such a law. 
Those teachers who are young and capable now will grow old and 
incapable in the long years that are to come, and they will have given 
the very best that they have in the service of the State, at an inadequate 
salary, and will find themselves in their old age without money and in 
a pitiable condition as regards self-support. 

Why not now work unitedly for the passage of a law which will 
provide adequate retirement salaries, and thus remove the haunting 
terror of old age from the teaching body of California. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READJUSTMENT 
OF COURSES OF STUDY AND CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS 


PART II. 
THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


In the interest of state-wide efficiency of various kinds the develop- 
ment of school administration the country over has been and is toward 
centralization of authority in state agencies. As far as the certification of 
teachers is concerned, eighteen states have within the past six years passed 
legislation that produced this effect. In seventeen states practically the 
entire certificating power has been conferred upon state officers. In several 
of these states, indeed, centralization, it would seem, has been carried to 
an extreme. Only seven states* remain in which county officers may ex- 
amine any certificate without state oversight. 

California is one of the seven, thanks to the reactionary constitution 
of 1879. In California each county still exercises what are now gener- 
ally known to be state functions. Fortunately, the centralizing tendency 
has been operative here as elsewhere. Combined with a growing state 
consciousness and a fine spirit of co-operation in educational matters, it has 
resulted in general laws designed to develop and maintain progressively 
high state standards. Contrary to what might have been expected in 
1879, California has at present the highest certification requirements of 
all the states, and is the least exclusive as to the recognition of credentials. 

In time California will doubtless follow other progressive states in 
doing away with county examinations and county certification. But 
changes in the constitution with this end in view, should, it would seem, be 
made a feature of a general revision of the Constitution, and school laws. 
As long as the Legislature may, under the present Constitution, define 
and prescribe standards or authorize state authorities to do so, our anomal- 
ous system of divided powers and distributed functions is annoying rather 
than fatal. 

On the supposition, then, that the present system of certification will 
remain essentially unaltered for some time to come, your committee pre- 
sents the following recommendations and conclusions. 

I. County Examinations. The committee is not prepared to urge the 
abolition of county examinations, but recommends the addition of a sub- 
section to section 1521 of the Political Code, which defines the powers 


*California, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 
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and duties of the State Board, this sub-section to read substantially as 
follows: 

To define and to prescribe by general rules, in the interest of a mini- 
mum state standard of professional efficiency, the general character of the 
examinations provided for in Section 1772 of the Political Code and the 
minimum of proficiency, in kind and degree, necessary for the passing of 
such examinations. 

To summarize the reasons: 


1. It seems contrary to the spirit of democratic institutions not to 
maintain opportunities for proving competency, however acquired. 

2. On account of the diversity of conditions in this State, it seems 
wiser to improve county examinations, where still needed, than to discon- 
tinue them entirely. 

3. The evils of county examinations are not due so much to the 
incompetency of county boards as to the absence of a common state 
standard. 

4. A minimum state standard would not prevent, but would rather 
encourage the raising of county standards beyond minimum requirements. 

II. Special Certificates. The committee recommends further the ad- 
dition of another sub-section to section 1521 of the Political Code, the 
same to read substantially as follows: 

To prescribe by general rules the credentials upon which persons may 
be granted special certificates in drawing, music, physical culture, and 
commercial, technical or industrial work. 

This recommendation rests on such consideration as: 


1. In order to give these particular studies their rightful place in our 
elementary and secondary courses of study, the qualifications of those who 
teach them must be measured, as far as possible, and as soon as possible, 
by standards equivalent to those governing regular certification. This 
statement, to be sure, does not apply to certain types of technical service 
called for in connection with some of the strictly vocational courses. 


2. The problems connected with the adequate teaching of these sub- 
jects and with the preparation of teachers are so varied and complex and 
progress in solving them is so uneven that general laws designed to fix 
requirements for special certification, would, at the present time, be pre- 
mature. 
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3. The State Board would seem to be the best state agency for 
securing uniformity of standard and for developing progressive require- 
ments. 

III. Jntermediate High School Certificate. In view of the changes 
that are being made in the grouping of the grades of our school system, 
the committee recommends the establishment of an Intermediate High 
School Certificate. To meet the present need something like the following 
should be made a part of section 1521 of the Political Code: 

To prescribe by general rule the credentials upon which persons may 
be granted an Intermediate High School Certificate, which shall entitle 
the holder thereof to teach in the elementary grades, in the ninth grade, 
and in the post-graduate grammar grades provided in Section 1779. No 
credentials shall be prescribed or allowed, unless the same, in the judgment 
of said board, represent training identical with or equivalent to not less 
than two full years of college work, in addition to a four-year high school 
course or its equivalent, and are satisfactory evidence that the holder 
thereof has had in addition to the said two years of college work or its 
equivalent a year's training in a recognized normal school or in lieu 
thereof, has had such other pedagogical preparation, or such teaching ex- 
perience, or both, as said board may declare to be the equivalent of said 
normal school training. 


IV. A Supervisory Teachers’ Certificate. The committee believes 
that the time has come for the establishment of a supervisory teachers’ 
certificate. It submits a tentative draft of a bill designed to provide for 
such a certificate: 

An Act to provide for a supervisory teachers’ certificate in the State 
of California. 


The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

There shall be a new section added to the Political Code, to be 
known as Section 1777, as follows: 

Sec. 1777. Sec. 1. Supervisory certificates shall be granted by 
County Board of Education, on examination and credentials, as follows: 

(1) On Examination. (a) To the holders of valid grammar 
school or high school teachers’ certificates of life diplomas in California, 
or credentials which would entitle the applicants to such, and who pre- 
sent evidence of having had at least three years of successful experience 
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as a teacher or supervisory officer in public schools, and who, in addition 
pass an examination in each of the following professional subjects: 

The School Law of California; Classroom Management, with special 
reference to classroom organization and instruction; the Principles of 
Educational Theory; School Hygiene, with special reference to the 
hygiene of the school plant and to the hygiene of instruction; and the 
theory and practice of School Administration; Provided, That County 
Boards of Education may, in lieu of an examination in any subject, or part 
of a subject, accept grades, covering equivalent work, obtained by study 
in a summer or other session of the University of California, or of any 
other university that shall be declared by the State Board of Education 
to be of equal rank with the State University. 

(b) Such examinations shall be given at the same time as other 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, and the certificates granted to those 
who pass shall be valid for six years, and renewable. ‘That the examina- 
tions may be somewhat uniform throughout the State, it is hereby made 
the duty of the State Board of Education to designate, from time to time, 
certain books, or an outline of work, or both, in each of the subjects, and 
upon such the examinations and exemptions from examinations shall be 
based. 

(2) On Credentials. (a) To the holders of valid high school 
teachers’ certificates or credentials for such, when the holder thereof 
presents satisfactory evidence of having completed, in the State University 
or in any other university, declared by the State Board to be of equiva- 
lent rank with the State University, courses covering the subjects required 
for a supervisory certificate on examination, and presents, in addition, 
satisfactory evidence of having had at least two years of successful experi- 
ence as a teacher or supervisor in public schools. 

(b) Candidates who hold the required certificates or credentials for 
such, and can present the required evidence as to teaching experience, but 
who can present only partial credentials as to the completion of the afore- 
said courses, may be granted the certificate on passing an examination on 
each of the subjects not covered by the credentials submitted. 

Section 2. Grades of Certificate. Supervisory certificates shall be 
designated on their face as of grammar or high school grade, according to 
the kind of teachers’ certificate, or credentials for such, which formed 
the basis of issue of the supervisory certificate, and they shall be valid 
for teaching or for supervisory work in schools of the proper grade. 

Section 3. Requirement of. On and after July 1, 1915, super- 
visory certificates shall be required of all city and county ‘superintendents 
of schools, assistant superintendents, supervisory principals, and school- 
building principals of all schools having four or more teachers; Provided, 
That such certificates shall not be required of any person who held such a 
position in this state at the time of the passage of this Act, so long as such 
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person continues to hold the same position, by continuance of term, re- 
election or reappointment, to which he may have been elected or appointed 
prior to the first day of July, 1915; and Provided further, That a super- 
visory certificate of high school grade shall not be required for any super- 
visory position except for the principalship of a school in which the teach- 
ers, or a majority of them, shall be required to hold high school certificates. 


ALexis F. LANGE, Chairman, 
WILL C. Woop, 
Percy F. Davipson, 
C. H. CovELt, 
FREDERICK LIDDEKE, 
ALLISON WARE, 
Dei D. Fisn, 
FRANK F. BUNKER, 
J. A. CRANSTON, 
Committee. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND THE SCHOOLS 
By SAMUAL LEAsK. 

During recent months the Ladies’ Home Journal has published a 
series of highly sensational attacks on the public school system of the 
United States. The first article was from the pen of Ella Frances Lynch, 
this being followed by articles from Frederic Burk of San Francisco, 
and William McAndrew of New York, all three writers teachers of 
experience who presumably speak with full knowledge of the subject. 

Ella Frances Lynch is evidently conscious of the impression of rash 
and ill-considered assertion which her article is likely to create, and intro- 
duces her charges by remarking that they are made “‘carefully and deliber- 
ately.”” She charges that the schools use “‘uniform methods,” children be- 
ing all “absolutely different,” that school methods are “‘absolutely imprac- 
tical’’ because the children are taught in classes, the system consequently 
“absolutely a failure,” “grossly stupid” and “*genuinely asinine.’’ She 
finally charges that “the whole system of the elementary public school is 
keyed absolutely and conducted solely for one aim: To fit the pupil for 
graduation to the high school.” * * * 

No one familiar with the subject will deny the superiority of individual 
or small group instruction to instruction in classes of forty or fifty pupils, 
but there is an immense practical difficulty involved in multiplying the 
teaching force of the country by four, or three, or even two. Every 
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intelligent teacher recognizes that no two children are alike, and bewails 
the necessity for so much uniformity, but diversity of method and treat- 
ment to meet the peculiarities of every individual child involves again an 
enormous increase in the number of teachers, and a corresponding addition 
to the taxpayer's burden, which so far he cannot be induced to assume. 
Meanwhile the educators must do the best they can with the means at their 
disposal, adopting improved methods as their value is demonstrated, and 
the necessary means are supplied. 

The charge that the course of study in the elementary schools is keyed 
solely for the aim of fitting pupils for admission to the high school, is, so 
far as California is concerned, without foundation. Elementary school 
studies have a distinct value for every child, entirely apart from preparing 
for admission to the high school. Opinions may differ as to the value of 
some of the subjects taught, but the selection has been made after much 
discussion and grave study by teachers of wide experience. * * * 

Mr. Burk’s criticisms are mainly directed at our state high schools on 
account of their failure to transform their graduates into walking encyclo- 
pedias. He is disappointed because David Harum, Jane Addams, Gif- 
ford Pinchot and La Follette have not been included in the course of 
study. He expects high school graduates to be familiar with all phases 
of the recent tremendous changes in social life, to have a knowledge of 
modern scientific and philosophic foundations, to have followed the his- 
tory of political insurgency, and to be informed regarding all the other 
problems of modern industry, modern commerce, modern society and 
modern scholarship of every kind. Languages, history, grammar, mathe- 
matics and all such useless pedantic lumber he would ‘“‘cast as rubbish to 
the void,”” concentrating effort exclusively on such subjects as in his opinion 
have ‘‘world use.”” To carry out his program he would have a state high 
school commission appointed to whip into line such reactionary boards of 
education as may still harbor the delusion that some knowledge of the past 
and its achievements is absolutely essential to a true conception of modern 
conditions and problems. 

Mr. Burk seems to overlook the fact that so-called “practical” sub- 
jects are rapidly being taken up by high schools all over the State of Cali- 
fornia, without the assistance of a commission such as he suggests. He 
must know that the state university exercises no authority over the high 
school course beyond securing evidence that the subjects necessary for 
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matriculation are properly taught. With the studies of students who do 
not intend to enter the university there is no interference on the part of 
university examiners. Santa Cruz boys and girls are now being taught 
carpentry, agriculture, sewing, millinery, cooking, personal and public 
hygiene, home and public sanitation, bookkeeping, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, and other subjects that have no relation to preparation for the 
university. The widest freedom in selecting studies is allowed to every 
student, and none are either compelled to go to the university or to prepare 
for it. If they have that ambition any accredited high school will give 
the necessary instruction, but students may graduate from these high 
schools with credit who have not taken the so-called university subjects. 

Notwithstanding the attention now given to the practical subjects 
advocated by Mr. Burk taxpayers and parents will resent being compelled 
to confine high school instruction exclusively to those subjects at the behest 
of a state commission. ‘The state contributes very little for the support 
of California high schools and it seems only fair that the people who pay 
the taxes in the various districts should be allowed, through their local 
representatives, to have a large voice in determining within certain limits 
the course of study. Like a majority of the “higher-up”’ political educa- 
tors, Mr. Burk is committed to a policy of ironclad uniformity and cen- 
tralization which seems to be more in the interest of the politicians than of 
the schools. 

It may be wise to impart some knowledge of current events in connec- 
tion with high school studies, but it is notoriously difficult to judge any 
movement while it is in process. A hodge-podge of miscellaneous infor- 
mation is not an education and high school students may fairly reserve a 
knowledge of lesser lights like David Harum, Jane Addams and 
Gifford Pinchot for the time when they know well the really great names 
of history and literature. It is safe to say that the great educators of the 
country and thoughtful people generally do not share Mr. Burk’s peculiar 
ideas regarding educational values, and will regret the attitude he has 
adopted in his Ladies’ Home Journal article. 

(The articles referred to in the Ladies’ Home Journal have attracted 
wide attention. The article here given is a portion of two contributions 
by Mr. Samual Leask, a prominent merchant and member of the School 
Board of Santa Cruz. We copy from THE News of Santa Cruz, in 
whose columns the above appeared.—EbITOR. ) 
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REPRESENTATION IN C. T. A. 





Rate per teacher in elementary schools on teacher basis, $250.00. 


Total number high schools entitled to secure state aid June 30, 1912.......229 
RAtS POF SCHOOL CM CMS CRING WEMic oi 6k vv Kec cswwccccucaccesévetaccdesae $415.00 
Rate DEF MUP GH RECOM RNOO DN < k6kcs dhe ctncncicbensencedcsdaeanchees $ 4.97 
AMOTst SHDOLCIIMST Cli GOMOGE DOM ioc kk cedscccasicasdececedecdseves $95,035.00 
Amount apportioned on attendance basis.......ccccccccccccccccecccs $189,759.57 


The next apportionment ought to be given about the first of March. 


DOES THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION ADEQUATELY 
REPRESENT THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ? 

MarK KEPPEL 


HE California Teachers’ Association consists of four sections— 
T the Northern, the Central, the Bay, and the Southern—with 

a paid membership for 1911-1912 of approximately seven 
thousand three hundred. 

This membership is represented in the Council by the president 
and secretary of each section, and by an elected representative of each 
three hundred members, or major fraction of three hundred members 
as enrolled in each section. In all, thirty-five representatives. 

This number, it seems to me, is far too small. It cannot give a 
truly representative Council. California is an empire in itself, terri- 
torially, potentially, and in diversity of interests and needs. 


The California Teachers’ Association is powerful and has done’ 
notable service for educational progress, but it has not reached its 
maximum of efficiency mainly because it is not thoroughly representative. 

The basis of representation does not permit of enough representatives. 
There should be at least one representative from each county represented 
in a section even if the county has no more than one member. 


There should be a representative from each county for each one 
hundred or major fraction of one hundred members from such county. 

There should also be a member from each of the State Normal 
Schools and probably a member from the University of California, and 
from Stanford University. These members should be elected at the 
annual meetings of the various sections. 

If the membership were re-adjusted on this basis we would probably 
have a Council of one hundred members instead of thirty-five. Such a 
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Council would be much more nearly representative than the one that 
now exists. 

To secure a Council under such a basis of representation it will be 
necessary for each of the four sections of the California Teachers’ 
Association to adopt an amendment to Article XI of the By-Laws of 
the California Teachers’ Association. 

At the earliest, such an amendment cannot become effective until 
the four sections have acted favorably thereon. If action be taken during 
the current schoo] year at the annual meetings it can become effective 
in April, 1913. 

The following amendment is hereby proposed for adoption by each 
section at their annual meetings during the school year 1912-1913: 


ARTICLE XI—REPRESENTATIVES 


Each section of this Association shall, at the annual meeting thereof, 
elect by ballot, representatives each of whom shall be a member of 
the Association in good standing. The representatives of each section 
shall consist of the president and secretary thereof, one representative 
from each of the counties represented in the section, and one representa- 
tive from each State Normal School in the section, one representative 
from the University of California and from Stanford University—if such 
University or Universities be in the section—and in the aggregate, in 
addition to the president and secretary, there shall be a total representa- 
tion equal to one representative for each one hundred members, and 
major fraction of one hundred members enrolled in the particular sec- 
tion of the Association. 

Vacancies in the representation of any section shall be filled until 
the next annual meeting in such manner as the section may direct. 

Since each section must agree to a proposed amendment it will 
follow that if the first section adopts one amendment, and the second 
section another amendment, that the whole matter will thereby be post- 
poned for a year. 

I am therefore respectfully urging that the amendment be acted 
upon first at the Northern Association meeting in October, and that 
whatever amendment is adopted at the Northern Association meeting 
be the amendment which shall be accepted or rejected by the three other 
sections of the California Teachers’ Association. 
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A WORD TO THE TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA 


By all means renew your membership in the California Teachers’ 
Association. If not now a member, take out a membership. It will 
cost but One Dollar. It will identify you with the onward educational 
movement in California. The Association is in four sections—the 
Northern, Central, Bay and Southern. You can send the fee to and 
secure the membership from your County or City Superintendent or 
forward to the Secretary of your Section. The following are the 
Secretaries of the various sections: 

Northern Section, Miss Naomi Baker, Red Bluff. 

Central Section, Miss Margaret Sheehy, Merced. 

Bay Section, A. J. Cloud, Hotel Manx, San Francisco. 

Southern Section, Supt. Mark Keppel, Los Angeles. 

USE THE FOLLOWING COUPON 


ie vo se caaligh ae Baia eanaehh ales adi d California. 
Enclosed please find One Dollar as membership in the California 
Teachers’ Association for 191 3. 
Respectfully, 
PEs Kr netnds nds ee chad 
Fe oi. 6s ik ce cnwneeeiateeen 


PEs. ccncees Sakae ee en enee 
SN a sign :t-o Haan eke eee 


THE FARMER'S CREED 


The Virginia Journal of Education for July contains the following on 
the farmers creed: 

I believe in clover, I believe in cow peas, I believe in soy beans, and 
above all, I believe in alfalfa, the queen of forage plants. 

I believe in a permanent agriculture, a soil that shall grow richer 
rather than poorer from year to year. 

I believe in hundred bushel corn and in fifty bushel wheat, and L 
shall not be satisfied with anything less. 

I believe that the only good weed is a dead weed, and that a clean 
farm is as important as a clean conscience. 

I believe in the farm boy and in the farm girl, the farmer's best crops 
and the future’s best hope. 


I believe in the farm woman, and will do all in my power to make 
her life easier and happier. 
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I believe in a country school that prepares for country life, and a 
country church that teaches its people to love deeply and live honorably. 

I believe in community spirit, a pride in home and neighbors, and I 
will do any part to make my own community the best in the State. 

I believe in better roads. I will use the road drag conscientiously 
whenever opportunity offers, and I will not “‘soldier’’ when working out 
my road tax. 

I believe in the farmer, I believe in farm life, I believe in the in- 
spiration of the open country. 

I am proud to be a farmer, and I will try earnestly to be worthy 
of the name. 

I believe in honest statements about crop yields and fine cattle and 
Standard measures rather than mouth measures. 

I believe in a home that reverences God and does not slander a 
neighbor—a home where there are family prayers, and where the little 
ones say ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Professor Frederick H. Meyer, director of the California School 
of Arts and Crafts of Berkeley, has returned from a trip to Europe, 
where he visited the principal art centers including London, Paris, 
Munich and Berlin. He went specially to the International Congress 
of Teachers of Drawing and Art held in Dresden, being the delegate 
to that body from the Panama-Pacific Exposition. On his return 
from Europe Mr. Meyer visited art schools, museums and galleries and 
such high schools as are doing notable work along industrial art lines 
in New York, Providence, Boston and Chicago. 

That there was no lack of interest along the art line on this coast 
was shown by the fair representation from this state that attended the 
International Congress. Besides Mr. Meyer there were Miss Catherine 
Ball, Supervisor of Art of the San Francisco grammar schools; Miss 
Cora Boone of the Benicia High School, Miss Bertha Newell, formerly 
of the Oakland High School, Miss May Gearhart, Supervisor of Art 
of the Los Angeles schools; Miss Myrtle Howell, formerly of the 
California College in Oakland, and Miss Hazel Hunt of the Santa 
Barbara High School. The whole American delegation to the 
Congress numbered about two hundred and fifty persons and showed 
the awakening interest taken in art and industrial training in this country. 
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VISITS AFIELD 
THE SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


In company with Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri and Deputy 
A. J. Cloud of the school department, we recently spent two most 
interesting days in the San Francisco schools. There is no city west 
of New York or Boston where there is such variety in the “steam boat” 
population or where it is of a more cosmopolitan nature than in San 
Francisco. Attention will be given here to some of the schools attended 
chiefly by foreigners. 

Italians, 600 of them, in the first three grades, a large proportion 
of them mere infants with scarce six weeks of school to their credit— 
these we found at the Cooper school, and under what physical conditions ? 
Quartered upon the crest of a hill in one of the numerous “‘shacks,”” or 
temporary structures, erected after the fire of 1906. As in many other 
localities, a new and modern building is well under way. These 600 
**foreign-Americans” have been transformed. They are neat and tidy, 
well dressed, and the “‘shacks’’ are as clean and sanitary as many an 
expensive building in a fashionable locality. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER 


To be able to read is the first requisite and to this problem 
Mrs. K. E. Brogan and her corps of teachers at once address them- 
selves. Boys and girls throughout the school are attentive, orderly, and 
interested. Ass the beginner can speak or read no word of English, it 
is important that the undivided attention of each pupil be had con- 
stantly. Upon the desks of the entering class are small various colored 
sticks the size and shape of matches. The teacher is at the blackboard. 
““Do,”” says she to the class, ‘‘as I do.” With chalk she draws a 
horizontal line and then another, counting until five are drawn. The 
pupils are required to place their sticks in the same relative position, 
counting as they proceed. ‘The teacher then adds a series of vertical 
lines, counting as before. AQ square is formed, and each pupil must 
follow closely, correcting his work if need be. Thus little by little is 
the language learned. 

The game of “moving pictures” as played in a first grade class was 
suggestive. ‘“Walk to the door’ wrote the teacher upon the board. 
Hands were raised and without comment a pupil was designated to 
follow instructions. When he returned to his desk he read the sentence. 
“Bring the book,’’ “‘take my hand,” and similar sentences appeared in 
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turn and the injunctions were followed, and the sentences read. The 
spirit of these primary grades was delightful. 

The reading and expression in the third grade would do credit to a 
like grade of native-born children. We followed these sons and daughters 
of Italy to the Hancock school, where are found the upper grammar 
grades under Miss N. G. Gallagher as principal. Here again the 
attendance is almost entirely of Italians, the Cooper being the feeder 
for this school. Pupils are scrupulously clean, and the fine modern 
building bears no mar or scratch, so jealous are these children of their 
school home. The reading, the arithmetic and the other subjects were 
excellently performed. In penmanship the progress made was little 
short of astounding. In a fifth grade we saw the work of a year ago 
and then followed step by step the improvement made. With only a 
moment’s warning the class produced penmanship books, performed an 
exercise or two and then wrote some sentences. Position, speed, legibility 
and ease in manipulation are religiously watched, and the pupils and 
teachers thoroughly enjoy the writing periods. A secret of the success 
is the fact that at all times and in whatever lesson the pupil may be 
writing, proper position is demanded. 

And these children are taught to think upon their feet and to express 
themselves. ‘‘Can these children tell a story>’’ said we to the teacher 
of an eighth grade. Turning to the class instantly she asked who would 
volunteer. Att once an Italian girl arose and in clear-cut English and 
pleasing voice proceeded to relate an incident in her experience. 
Another gave from memory a selection. The lack of fear or embar- 
rassment showed clearly that between teacher and taught there was that 
sympathy without which there is no real teaching. 

Of exceptional interest is the foreign language teaching in San 
Francisco. In the Hancock school Miss J. Cereghino, a native-born 
Italian, has charge of that language. The sixth grade pupils are eager 
for the work. At the beginning of each lesson there is considerable 
conversational work. The common articles of food and clothing, every- 
day acts, and the experiences of pupils furnish a basis for these conver- 
sational lessons. Reading is emphasized and a literary appreciation is 
being secured. 

And the music! Have you ever heard the children of San Fran- 
cisco sing? Without preparation, and on the moment there were 
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assembled in the large hall, several classes that had not before sung 
together. Light, popular, catchy music, think you? These children 
from the Mediterranean where for centuries the best in music has been 
part and parcel of the warp and woof of the life of this people sang, 
under direction of Mrs. Mary C. Martini, an old Scotch ballad in a 
manner to touch the tender chords of sympathy; they gave a selection 
from an Italian opera in their own language and we were enraptured; 
they sang our national hymn, ours and theirs now, and as they sang 
we felt a new patriotism and a renewed loyalty. Those who once hear 
these children sing will always look forward to a repetition of the 
experience. 


CLIMBING UPWARD 


Many of these same Italian children enter the high school. At the 
Lowell high are nearly 900 young men and women. With every square 
inch of available space utilized; laboratories, storerooms and janitors’ 
quarters levied upon for recitation purposes; halls used as cloak rooms, 
there is no commotion or disturbance, no litter, no unpleasantness. The 
lesson to be learned by a visit to the Lowell high school is that organ- 
ization and teaching power take higher rank than costly buildings and 
extensive equipment. It is a school of “‘atmosphere.”’ Principal Frank 
Morton and his associates will occupy their new building before the 
close of the present term. 

The new Polytechnic High School is now in course of construction. 
The “‘shack” type of building in use since the fire has served tem- 
porarily. Many of the shop and recitation classes have moved to the 
new quarters on the same campus. Somehow students seem to under- 
stand the difficulties attendant upon holding school next door to a building 
under way, and make the best of it. The new building will cost, when 
fully equipped, $600,000. It is a fireproof steel and concrete structure, 
and is supplied with laboratories, shops and studios for both boys and 
girls. Attention has been given to ventilation, heat, light and floor and 
blackboard space. This school, of which James Ferguson is principal, 
should prove a popular place, for San Francisco, with her industry, her 
commerce, her manufacture, needs just such schools, and just as badly 


does the culture, the refinement, the professional life need them. 
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MEETING LIFE CONDITIONS 


Space prohibits extended comment. However, San Francisco has 
a night school of more than passing interest. For years the Humboldt 
Evening High Schcol has been training the boys and girls of the city. 
In one room 300 young men, under ten instructors, work nightly at the 
drafting boards. These young men are graduates of grammar or high 
school, of normal school or university. They are engaged during the 
day in the building trades—plumbing, tinning, foundry, pattern making, 
machinist, carpentry, architecture, etc. In the school they are at work 
upon practical problems with which they are daily confronted or which 
they must master in order to make progress in their chosen fields. Many 
have had the theory and now are applying this knowledge. In every 
instance the instructor is a man of the trade—one who knows thoroughly 
the practical side of his business, and who also has teaching power. 
From 7:15 until 9:15 these boys work, some upon one line, some upon 
more. Many of them complete here the four years’ course, and some 
return after graduating to pursue advanced work. 


The experiences of the principal, J. S. Drew, and of the head of 
the mechanical department, A. E. Roberts, are most illuminating. The 
latter, through tact and long association with the manufacturing interests, 
has obtained the co-operation of the industrial organizations. Finding 
in the beginning that certain of the shop bosses and those having charge 
of the apprentices in the trades did not join hands with the school, he 
told the students to bring to the classroom the problems that puzzled 
them in the shop. Moreover, he assured the boys that when answers 
to these problems were not given by those in charge at the shop that 
this lack of information was due to ignorance on the part of the boss. 
“For,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘‘those who know will answer your questions.” 


This, of course, reacted upon the shop and led to a raising of the 
standards therein. 


Discipline is, of course, no problem here. In a sense the selective 
process is at work. Those who come have a distinct motive, and in the 
language of Dean Jackman, “The first demand of the mind is for 
motive.” In the practical arithmetic class, the problems considered 
are not problems of the book, but those confronting the student in his 
daily work. The shorthand, typewriting, English, history and civics— 
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each lesson has that element of reality in it that makes its appeal to the 
student. ‘Short cuts’ are used, useless verbiage is dispensed with, the 
methods of the shop and of common sense are resorted to. ‘To see this 
earnest, enthusiastic, wage-earning class of boys and girls—yes, and 
men and women, 1,100 of them, turn its face and direct its efforts 
toward a real education for real ends in a world of reality is distinctly 
worth while. 


SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


In San Francisco the Free Public Lectures for Adults are doing 
much to educate the public and to bring the school to the community 
where it rightly belongs. During October fourteen lectures were given 
in as many different school buildings, thus reaching all sections of the 
city. These lectures were given by teachers, university professors, 
business and professional men and women. Most of these lectures were 
illustrated with lantern slide or moving picture. This work is under 
the direction of Dr. Milton E. Blanchard. 

There are under construction in the city three high schools—the 
Polytechnic, the Girls’ and Lowell. Several grammar and primary 
schools are being erected. School gardens and playgrounds are rapidly 
being made adjuncts of the school system. 


Plans for the reorganization of the high school courses of study 
have so far materialized, under the direction of Deputy Superintendent 
A. J. Cloud, as to give evidence of a much more efficient curriculum 
for the future. The new term will witness them in operation. The 
commercial courses have been increased from two to four years and the 
lengthened courses are now in force in the commercial school and are 
well under way in the polytechnic. Taking into account the existing 
conditions, the attempt has been made to so reorganize the courses as 
to create a group of cosmopolitan high schools. 


From the State Normal in San Francisco come daily thirty students 
to teach in the public schools from 9 until 12. These practice teachers 
give their time to the buildings where there are less than eight teachers. 
They go to (1) schools where the principal teaches a class, thus to relieve 


the principal; (2) schools where teachers have double grades; (3) 
schools where the classes are large. 


This work by the Normal School students is given in lieu of prac- 
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tice work at the school. Two points are insisted upon between Deputy 
Superintendent T. L. Heaton and President Burk: (1) The student 


must be helpful to the public school. (2) The school must be helpful 
to the student. 


THE MAKING OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


A tremendous problem confronting President D’Ancona of the 
Board of Education and Superintendent Roncovieri and his associates, 
as well as the principals and teachers generally is that of the large 
foreign population. There are thousands of boys and girls in San 
Francisco whose fathers and mothers must look across a continent and 
an ocean to their native land. The Italian, the Russian, the French, 
the Scandinavian, the Pole, the Slav, the Roumanian, the Greek—each 
with his differing ideals, home surroundings, and racial and national 
characteristics must be absorbed into the educational mill and turned out 
an American citizen in embryo. And the marvelous thing is that this is 
being done, and so well done. For undoubtedly the school is largely 
responsible for this transformation, and the educational agencies in San 
Francisco are doing a noteworthy work in this direction. 


The Board of Directors of the Bay Section, C. T. A., met on 
September 28. President Barthel, Secretary Cloud and Superintendent 
Frick were appointed a committee to name thirteen mmbers of the 
advisory council. The president reported that the Bay Section meet- 
ing would be held the week of December 30, and that two speakers 
from the east had been secured: Dr. Henry Suzzello of Columbia 
University and Henry Turney Bailey of Massachusetts. Among local 
speakers President Jordan will be prominent. The forenoons will be 
devoted to department meetings, with general sessions in the afternoons. 
The evenings will be given over to receptions, banquets and entertain- 
ments. The resignation of Director Bunker was accepted, he being 
permanently absent. Director Miss Horne is absent for one year and 
she will be accorded leave of absence. President Barthel is an efficient 
executive and is preparing a program both attractive and valuable. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES 
DEL NORTE 


Superintendent Joseph M. Hamilton called his first teachers’ institute 
to meet in the County High School at Crescent City on the 25th of 
September to continue in session three days. He had selected for his 
assistants Dr. Richard Boone of the University of California, Miss 
Gretchen L. Libby of the educational department of the Fish and Game 
Committee and Job Wood Jr. of the State Superintendent’s office. Many 
of the teachers and friends of education in the city assisted greatly in con- 
tributing in every way they could towards the success of the meeting. 

Owing to the few teachers in the county and the difficulty of getting 
in to that part of the country the institutes do not come often—the 
last one being held in 1907. The result is every one does his best to 
make the meeting a success. 

Superintendent Hamilton did himself great credit in his kindly man- 
ner of presiding and his good advice to his teachers and in making every 
one feel at home. ‘The school trustees were invited to be present the last 
day, but no trustees’ institute was called. Many of them came and they 
seemed to get much from the meeting. 

In the future this is to be the one great trip of this state—up the 
coast to Eureka, on to Crescent City, through the great redwoods and the 
beautiful canyons and then over into Oregon and down the Sacramento 
canyon to California again. 


MONTEREY 
From October 14th to 17th Supt. A. J. Hennessy convened his 


teachers at Salinas. From first to last there was an abounding spirit 
of enthusiasm, of interest, of serious purpose. The music, conducted 
by Mrs. Mary Weaver McCaulay, Supervisor of Music, Salinas, 
Monterey and Pacific Grove, was much more than praiseworthy. The 
Salinas High School Chorus, the songs by the first and second, and 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, showed proper foundation laying 
and the work of the Pacific High School Glee Club was very superior. 
Dr. Margaret Schallenberger spoke on the necessity of a study of 
conditions in school work and her addresses were characterized for their 
directness and practicality. Arthur H. Chamberlain considered 
important high school problems, high school activities, the teaching of 
Geography, and gave inspirational and illustrated addresses. 

Prof. H. A. Adrian spoke of The School Teachers’ Crop, The 


Toil of To-morrow, and upon student government and discipline. Hon. 
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Edward Hyatt was present and was given a cordial welcome when 
he arose to speak. The Folk Dance and Primary Reading were the 
topics ably presented by Miss Alice O. Hunt. 


SAN BENITO 


Supt. W. J. Cagney held the County Institute at Hollister during 
the week of October 14th. As instructors he presented Miss Alice O. 
Hunt and Prof. H. A. Adrian the first two days of the session, and 
State Supt. Hyatt, Dr. Margaret Schallenberger and Prof. C. E. 
Rugh the final days. In addition to general and other meetings, there 
was an evening lecture by Mr. Adrian upon the subject, A Cabbage 
with a College Education, listened to by a large audience of teachers 
and citizens. 

SANTA CLARA 


The week of October 7 was devoted to the institute, presided over 
by Superintendent D. T. Bateman. There were six general sessions, an 
evening of athletic sports and a banquet of high school men in addition 
to primary and grammar, and high school sections, round tables for 
teachers and county boards and other professional meetings. There was 
a wealth of good things offered by President David Starr Jordan and 
Drs. L. M. Terman and E. B. Krehbiel of Stanford, Profs. E. B. 
Babcock, C. E. Rugh, S. J. Holmes, and R. S. Hollway, University of 
California; Director R. G. Aitken of Lick Observatory, L. Woodward, 
president of Santa Clara Farmers’ Union. In addition there were tak- 
ing part two dozen chairmen of round tables and upward of a hundred 
teachers and principals in the various schools of the county contributed to 
the meetings. The calling out of local talent is a matter that may well 
gain the attention of other counties. 

SAN MATEO. 

At Redwood City, September 30 to October 2, Superintendent Roy 
W. Cloud held his institute. A reception and dance marked the first 
evening. The institute was divided into two sections. As speakers there 
were Superintendent Cloud, Principal W. L. Glascock, Miss Gretchen 
L. Libby, Profs. L. M. Terman and C. E. Rugh, Messrs, D. R. Jones, 
C. N. Shane, Miss Louise G. Daley and Dr. James H. McLaren. Sub- 


jects of equal value to teachers of both elementary and secondary schools 
were discussed. 
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SISKIYOU 

Superintendent W. H. Parker called his teachers’ institute to meet 
on the 3rd of September and to continue three days; the trustees’ institute 
to meet the day following in the County High School at Yreka. 

The outside helpers were Maynard Lee Daggy of the University of 
Washington, Miss Ida M. Fisher of the State Normal School at San 
Jose, Mrs. Nettie S. Gaines of the Stockton schools, C. K. Studley of the 
State Normal School at Chico and Job Wood Jr., who remained over to 
take part in the trustees’ meeting. 

The first storm of the season lessened the attendance at the trustees’ 
meeting, but still there was a goodly number present and much interest 
manifested. The teachers’ institute seems also to have been a very suc- 
cessful meeting. Superintendent Parker had made every arrangement 
for both meetings and he should be congratulated for his business manage- 
ment. 

NAPA. 


Superintendent Margaret M. Melvin called her institute for October 
7, 8 and 9, at the new union high school building at St. Helena. There 
are more than one hundred teachers in the county and a complete and 
prompt attendance characterized every meeting. Of significance is the 
fact that only one speaker was announced for each session, thus per- 
mitting of closing on time without haste. Assistant Superintendent E. 
Morris Cox of Oakland, Superintendent Mark Keppel of Los Angeles 
county, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Miss Gretchen L. Libby and Mrs. 
Lucia Lowe were the instructors. 

At the reception on the first evening a wealth of musical talent was 
heard. One evening was devoted to an illustrated lecture on “Our 
Western Wonderlands” by Prof. Chamberlain. An afternoon was given 
over to an auto ride through the beautiful upper Napa Valley. The 
work in drawing by Mrs. Lowe and bird study by Miss Libby; the dis- 
cussion on the beginnings of Pacific civilization by Mr. Cox and the talks 
on practical school problems by Messrs Keppel and Chamberlain were 
all well received. Miss Harriet Eddy of the State Library, Mrs. 
Sharpstein and Principal Meeker spoke of the value of the county library. 
A strong set of resolutions was prepared by the committee of which 
Superintendent J. L. Shearer was chairman. Superintendent Melvin has 


executive ability and educational acumen. 
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The schools in 450 cities use the Victor! 
Why? 
Because it serves a purpose! 
The need of it is just as strong in YOUR 
school as it has been in any—the VICTOR will 
accomplish as much in your school as it will in any. 
It is no longer an e xperimental matter. You are 
not asked to place your faith in an unknown quan- 
tity. The schools of four hundred and fifty cities 
are using the Victor—getting a daily benefit from 
it for the children entrusted to their care. 


High School Music 


If you are using any one of the standard chorus 
books, your pupils are acquiring a " iste for good 
music. Why not illumine and vitalize the whole 
subject by adding to the chorus work a systema- 
tized COURSE OF STUDY in Appreciation and 
History, illustrated at every point by the incom- 
parable Victor Records? 


Send for a prospectus 

If you have not heard the Records of the Instruments 
of the Orchestra, the primary songs, the beautiful old 
folk and familiar songs, the gems of the great operas sung 
by noted artists, just ASK ANY VICTOR DEALER 
to give you a demonstration in YOUR SCHOOL. 

Can you do without it? Haven’t YOUR children 
the same needs as others? Won’t they respond to 
the same methods? 

The Victor V with wood horn is specially recom- 
mended for general school work. 

Write today for further information to 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Gleanings 


With seventy of the most eminent geographers in the world representing 
fourteen nations, as visitors to the coast, the study of geography should be 
given a new impetus in our schools. 


J. H. Morse of Imperial county succeeds William J. Beeson as principal 
of San Jacinto High School. 


Miss Blanche Kummer, recently from the east, where she has served 
with distinction, is to be associated with Miss Nina Dalton in the supervision 
of grade school music in Oakland. 


The Laird & Lee famous Webster's New Dictionaries (six volumes) 
are attracting favorable attention. These books are brought distinctly 
down to date. [he volumes range in price from 28c to $5.00. 


The third annual conference on the problem of the exceptional: child 
was held October 30-31 at the College of the City of New York. The 
general subject of deliberation was “The Differentiation Between the Difh- 
cult and Backward Child, and the Feeble-Minded Child.”’ Hon. P. P. 


Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education presided. 
Of school papers ‘The Sibyl’’ of the Girls’ High School, Riverside, is 


one of the best. In the commencement number for this year appears **Nar- 
cissus’’ (A Masque), by Miss Kathryn Fertig, °12. This production is 
quite remarkable and shows great breadth of reading, extraordinary appre- 
ciation and literary ability of a high order. The teacher of English is Miss 
F. G. N. Vanslyck. 

No. 4 of the Blue Bulletins has been issued by Superintendent Hyatt. 
It discusses the small high school, the necessity for teachers to be progressive 
and other important matters. 


At the recent county fair in Fresno the school department, under direc- 
tion of Superintendent C. L. McLane, made a most unique exhibit. Visitors 
saw public school pupils actually at work in manual training, sewing, cook- 
ing, dairy, art and handicraft and other lines. Instead of looking upon the 
finished product, the actual operations were displayed to visitors. It is safe 
to say that the plan will be widely adopted. 


In the death of Captain Peter Thomas Riley the state loses an honored 


citizen and the city of San Francisco one of her tried and true school men. 
His influence will long be felt in the bay region. 


Principal W. L. Glascock of the San Mateo High School has been 
elected president of the Academic Athletic League to succeed A. J. Cloud, 
who has served as president for several years. 





Teachers who have difficulty with the writing’class will find the new 
Course for Teachers by the 


KENT METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING 


of value to them 


Frank A. Kent, Stockton, Cal. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


WILLIAMS'S CHOICE LITERATURE 


REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED 


Compiled and Arranged by Sherman Williams, Chief of 
School Libraries Division, New York State 
Education Department. 


Book One. For Ist year 

Book Two. For 2nd year 

Book Three. For 3rd year 

Book Four. For 4th year 

Book Five. For 5th year 

Book Six. For 6th year 

Book Seven. For 7th and 8th years 


This new series provides a complete course for supple 
mentary reading for all the grades in elementary schools, 
selected and arranged with the greatest care. 

It aims to train children to love good literature. 

Each volume has been made with a definite work in mind. 

Each selection is not only a real schoolroom classic, but 
is a source of keen, wholesome delight to every child. 

Each selection is well worth reading for its own sake. 

Poetry has a larger space, especially in the books for the 
lower grades, than is customary. 

Many selections are included for the cultivation of visuali 
zation and of expressive reading. 

Many of the selections were chosen because particularly 
suitable for memorizing, a kind of work now required in the 
best schools. 

A considerable number of the poems presented relate to 
nature and natural objects. 

Many of the selections are given because of usefulness in 
language work. 

The illustrations are unusually attractive. 


American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Dr. Victor Staley, head of the classics department, Alameda High, 
becomes supervising principal at Corona. 1 


The Venice High secures for head of its language department, Charles 
G. Davis, principal of Esparto High School. 


From the principalship of the Morningside District, San Fernando, 
J. H. Garrison goes to a similar post at Julian. 


M. G. Boynton resigns from San Fernando High to spend a year on his 
ranch near Owens Lake. 


Wallace W. Turner succeeds E. W. Hauck at Sutter Union, and the 


latter will teach mathematics at Claremont High. 


On September 21, at Hotel Argonaut, Dr. O. P. Jenkins, before the 


Scolia Club, made reply to the pedagogical canard regarding the death of 
Formal Discipline. 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company are distributing, to manual training 
schools and teachers requesting them, blue prints of the Bailey and Red 
Rock Planes. These blue prints show in detail the construction of the 
planes and teachers will find them of great value in their classes. 


The September meeting of the 1915 Club discussed Current Educa- 
tional Literature and the Montessori Method. H. D. Brasefield and Dr. 
R. G. Boone handled these subjects. The work for 1912-1913 will 
include a study of Current Literature, Educational Exhibits, and a Voca- 
tional Survey of the Bay Region. 


In the Pasadena High School a printing plant has been installed. All 
job printing for the school is being done by the pupils and the school paper 
will be issued from its presses. 


From the estate of Mrs. Carrie M. Jones of Los Angeles an endow- 
ment of $100,000 has come to the University of California. The income 
is to go to young men already qualified for admission who intend to take 
a complete course. 


The salary schedule has been increased in Pasadena. The maximum 
will be $1600 for high and $1200 for grammar school teachers. Kinder- 


sarten teachers receive a maximum of $780 and directors $900. 


A boys’ workshop outside the main building is a new feature this year 
at the Oxnard High School, Herbert Lee, principal. The circular saw, 
band saw, and jointer has each its own motor, and other facilities help much. 
R. H. Thurmond is in charge of the department. For the girls, cooking, 
ewing, and household chemistry have been started with Miss Louise C. 
Christiansen as instructor. 


Orations, debates, essays, etc., written to order. Manuscripts revised and 
reconstructed. Outlines furnished. Particulars for stamp. P. A. MILLER’S 
LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Open Letter No. Il 


To Primary Teachers, Supervisors and Superintendents : 


so much interest in California being shown in the 
Talbert “Expression Primer” worked out in one of the Berkeley 
Schools that we must write you just a word about the book so that 
those who possibly can do so will buy a set for their little tots in 
the first grade 
of successfu Ww k im tea hing beginners to read, 
the author, came to the conclusion that much valuable 
by teachers who are compelled to use 
ked phonic methods and allow beginners to spend hours 
numberless phonograms that are forgotten before prac 
use can be made of them; 2nd, by the teacher who attempts 
teaching of reading through the cumulative story. 


1g wasted; Ist, 


With these thoughts in mind, the author of the “Expression 
Primer” made a study of some twenty or more Primers and First 
Readers and found over two hundred usable words common to most 
of these books. These two hundred words were taken as sight or 
stock words and were used in stories full of action and life. 


lhe child loves,7o Do, To Be, To Tell, and no matter how crude 
and elemental his dramatization may be the first few months of 
school, you know he lives and grows and develops best under con 
ditions that are in accordance with his normal active life. 


That power might be gained in word recognition, a simple, care 
fully graded system of phonics was gradually introduced to be of 
immediate help to him in word recognition. 

Going over these twenty books again, the author found a limited 
number of phonograms which would give this help, and took only 
those on which the child could build at least four or five usable 
words. These simple phonetic drills distributed through the book 
gradually and given in the form of games, in no way dampen. the 
child’s enthusiasm for the reading work 

With the carefully graded sight words and with the usable words 
built from the phonograms, the child has a vocabulary of over eight 
hundred words, though his memory is taxed with but about two 


1) 


1ew words a day or two hundred in all. 
lhe book is beautifully illustrated in color by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


lo any primary teacher who orders from us a set of ten copies or 
more, a desk copy of the book will be given free of charge. Copies 
it on approval to those who refer to this letter in ordering 


GINN & COMPANY 
Publishers 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Hon. L. R. Alderman, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Oregon, ' 
was seriously injured on October 8th while riding a motorcycle. Mr. | 
Alderman was attending a series of county institutes through southern and 
eastern Oregon. His left foot struck a projecting rock and the blow broke 
the fibula just below the ankle and the tibia just at the ankle joint. The 
other lecturers were following in the automobile. Mr. E. F. Carleton, 

Assistant Superintendent, brought Mr. Alderman to San Francisco via 
Reno and placed him in the hospital. Mr. Alderman has so far recovered 
as to return to Oregon. 


Attention is called to Open Letter No. II, on page 670 of this issue. 
Primary teachers, supervisors and superintendents will be interested. 


The new St. Helena Union High School is a splendid building of local 
stone and concrete, costing, with grounds and equipment, $45,000. The 
site consists of fifteen acres. Principal Meeker is to be congratulated on the 
progress he has made at St. Helena. 


Superintendent J. E. Buchman of Tulare county held a trustees’ meet- 
ing at Visalia on October 5. Many problems of local interest were dis- 
cussed and great interest was manifested. 


President Luella Clay Carson of Mills College delivered an address of 
congratulation on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Mount Holyoke College. The exercises were held at Mount Hol- 
yoke October 8 and 9. Dr. Carson was a special guest of the college. 


On Friday, October 4, there was a meeting of San Francisco teachers 
to hear the report of the committee elected by the school department to pre- 
pare a plan for a flat rate pension bill. Action on the report, as presented 
by Miss Agnes E. Regan, chairman, was postponed for two weeks, until 
the report could be printed and distributed. 


‘*The time has come, the Walrus said 
‘*To speak of many things’’ 


WHEREFORE WE REPEAT 


That those in need of School Desks desiring 
maximum value at minimum cost should speak 
or write to us. 

Buy from the maker and get lowest prices. 
Best quality and a reliable guarantee. 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


I. W. Hellman Bldg. 728 Mission St. 508 Ist Ave., South 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 












Good New Supplementary Reading 


Every school should be supplied with sets of the 


EVERYCHILD’S SERIES 


The following books, neatly and attractively bound, have so far 
been pub lished: 


Nonsense Dialogues, by Mrs. E. E. K. Warner, Grades 1-2 
Nature Stories, by Mary Gardner, Grade 2 

Boy and Girl Heroes, By Florence V. Farmer, Grades 3-4 
The Fairy Book, by Kate F. Oswell, Grades 3-4 

Stories Grandmother Told, by Kate F. Oswell, Grades 3-4 
Old Time Tales, by Kate F. Oswell, Grade 4 

When We Were Wee, by Martha Young, Grades 4-5 

Great Opera Stories, by Millicent S. Bender, Grade 5 

In Those Days, by E. B. Hallock, Grade 6 

Historical Plays for Children, by Bird & Starling, Grades 6-7 


We shall be glad to correspond with you about these and other 


our publ ions suitable for supplementary reading 
571 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


QUniversity of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 


Leading Institution of Higher Learning in the Great Southwest 
The University Comprises Nine Colleges 


LIBERAL ARTS THEOLOGY MUSIC 
LAW DENTISTRY ORATORY 
MEDICINE PHARMACY FINE ARTS 


Note these facts: 
1. Splendid student body of 2500. Daily paper and full compl 


ment of activities 


2. Faculties compris professors tri iined in the world’s greatest 
universities and selected for apeeeng personal character. 

3. Men and women received on equal terms in all departments 

4. Wholesome Christian atmosphere without sectarianism 

5 ae As Se A issues Californi: pos h School Teach 
‘r’s Recoms endation (Certificate). Seventy-four issued 
during the past year. Advanced courses lead to degree of 
Master of Arts 

6. New Administration Offices; enlarged lecture room and 
library facilities 


Second semester opens February 7, 1913. For full information 
ldress the Registrar, or write the President, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D. 
Los Angeles. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, D. D., essayist lecturer and the noted divine 
who is pastor of President Elliott’s church at Cambridge, will deliver the 
second series of lectures under the West foundation on immortality at Stan- 
ford University in the early part of December. 


Twenty men have signified their intention of taking up the course of 
training for boy scout masters at Stanford University. President Jordan, 
who is vice-president of the National Council of Boy Scouts of America, 
will give them his time and attention. 


William H. Smiley, for many years principal of the East Denver High 
School, succeeds Charles E. Chadsey as Superintendent at Denver. Mr. 
Smiley is an educator of ability and his appointment is merited. 


Word comes from Minnesota that the work of Dr. E. B. Hoag in 
organizing and promoting health supervision of school children is producing 
excellent results. 


The kindergarten is to find place in the public school system of Berkeley. 


Dr. A. E. Winship has been attending a series of institutes through the 
southern and eastern counties of Oregon. The trip between Klamath Falls, 
Lakeview, Burns, John Day and Prineville was made by auto in company 
with other local lecturers. Dr. Winship gave both day and evening lectures 
in each place and the teachers as well as the general public were delighted 
and inspired by his presentations. : 


At the University of Southern California more than 800 students have 
enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts. The year’s grand total in the nine 
colleges of the university promises to exceed 2500: 

Keen interest is shown in the new course in studying the automobile, 
said to be the first regular university course, for credit, in America. 

The appearance this semester of a college daily, called ““The Daily 
Southern Californian,”’ a bright and up-to-date sheet, reflects the student life 
it the Los Angeles institution as nothing else could. 


Alfred Guillou has charge of the work in agriculture, chemistry and 
higher mathematics at the Hollister High School. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the American School Peace 
lLeague, is this year lecturing throughout Europe. Her first engagement is 
it the International Peace Congress at Geneva. Mrs. Andrews is acting 
also in conjunction with the United States Bureau of Education, being a 
special collaborator of that office. Her chief mission will be to perfect the 
plans initiated by the United States Government and the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment for the organization of an International Education Conference. 











When You Graduate at the 
STOCKTON 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
You are not only Prepared to hold a Good Position, but you will 
Succeed in the Business World regardless of competition 
A. JOHNSON, Mgr., Record Bldg. 















<p \OUr money 
=" Should eam 


AK 


Six per cent interest 


Write us a postal right now, asking for Information relative to 
Realty Syndicate 6% Investment certificates which allow you to Invest 
with us at 6% any sum from $100 up, for any length of time from 6 
months to 10 years. 













Your money will be protected by assets of more than thirteen 
million dollars. 

We have been Issuing ‘“‘Syndicate Sixes’ for over 16 years and have 
pald out nearly fifteen million dollars to our clients. 

We solicit and will greatly appreciate inquiries in relation to the 
above. 

We also Issue Installment Certificates. 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


F. M. SMITH, President 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $8,182,811.12 


1470 BROADWAY OAKLAND 





Right Hand Rule. Our net \ 


price Catalog absolutely and Lines of Force 
a 0 


a 







positively saves you time, money, 
and annoyance on Physics, 


Chemistry and Science Orders. 


Current 





University Apparatus Company 


Berkeley, California 
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On October 26th occurred the inauguration of Dr. Charles H. Keyes 
as President of Skidmore School of Arts, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. In 
the evening a reception was given to President and Mrs. Keyes. Dr. Keyes 
has a host of warm personal friends on the Pacific Coast and especially in 
California, where for so many years he was a leading figure in the educa- 
tional life of the State. “To President and Mrs. Keyes and to Skidmore 
Institute we extend our hearty congratulations. 


Secretary Lobdell of the state text book committee is reported as saying 
that no child below the eighth grade should have studying to do at home. 
He estimates that nearly $50,000 will be required to stock the San Fran- 
cisco schools with free text books. 


Mr. James C. Miller, formerly an instructor at Throop Polytechnic 
Institute has been granted his Ph. D. at Columbia. He becomes principal 
of the new Provincial Normal School at Camrose, Alberta, Canada. 


President John Willis Baer of Occidental College recently paid a 
visit to the Bay region. Dr. Baer was a member of the committee that 
met Secretary of the Interior Fisher in the Yosemite, to consider ways and 
means of transportation to the valley. 


The Superintendent of Yolo county, May Dexter-Henshall, has pur- 
chased a Ford automobile. She says: “I find I can do twice as much in a 
day and with less fatigue than when I used a horse and carriage. It is de- 
lightful to spend the time with the teacher and pupils instead of upon the 
road.” 


Prof. Philip Riley Boone, founder and principal since 1881 of 
Boone’s Academy in Berkeley, passed away at his home on September 30. 
He was at one time a member of the faculty of the gymnasium school and 
served for eight years on the Berkeley Board of Education. He was 
widely known as an educator. 


In Oakland the administration of school affairs has been so reorganized 
as to segregate the business from the professional side. J. W. McClymonds 
continues as Superintendent of Education, while Assistant Superintendent 
A. C. Barker os »s business manager. The clerical work will be 


handled by R. S. B. York, secretary of the Board. 


Drinking Fountains for Everybody 


omical Fountains for Country as well as 
City child dren For use by large and small pupils 
Our Fountains fill all conditions, and can be adjusted to any 
lumbing 
Thirty days’ trial free. Special price to schools. 
Let us send you circulars 


Hamrick- Tobey Company 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


No longer has a preparatory department 


Mills Seminary is entirely dropped and all the resources of the institution are 
expended for the strength and development of the College. The College, 
chartered in 1885, is steadily growing in enrollment and equipment. It is not 
denominational but definitely Christian. It is not a finishing school but a 
woman’s college doing college work leading to degrees, A.B., B.S. and B.L. 


A faculty of thirty-eight members includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford University, State Universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate degrees from this country, Ger- 
many or France), also well known teachers of music and painting. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of Stanford and University 
of California, and the same number of units for graduation. Work 
recognized at both Universities, class for class. Twenty-two departments. 
Laboratories for science, with modern equipment. Excellent opportunities 
for Home Economics, Library Study, Music and Art. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern Gymnasium, in care of Director from Boston 
School of Gymnastics. Out-door life and amusements in the ideal California 


climate. Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. Semesters open in 
August and January. 


LUELLA CLAY CARSON, LL.D., President. For Catalogue, address 
Registrar, Helen N. Henry, Mills College P. O., California. 


To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route boat, take Oakland train for 13th and Broadway, there take 
car marked ‘Mills College.”’ 





A.-B.-C.-&-M. Physiography 
By 


AREY, BRYANT, CLENDENIN, and MORREY 
Price, $1.25 








What California teachers say about it: 
C. B. Whitmoyer, Chico High School— 
““Up-to-date and in every way a highly desirable text.”’ 
A. G. Van Gorder, Mission High School, San Francisco— 
“Subject matter, well chosen; course, well balanced; 
presentation, excellent.” 
E. M. Cunningham, San Jose High School— 
‘The best text on the subject that has appeared to date.” 
J. B. Corcoran, Fresno High School— 
“The very best book for students beginning Physiography.”’ 
W. C. Crandall, State Normal School, San Diego— 


“Stronger than previous texts on the subject.” 


D. C. Heath & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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F. S. Rittenour leaves the vice-principalship of the Visalia High School 
to become principal at Calexico, succeeding Principal Theobald, who enters 
the Los Angeles intermediate department. 


Jn September 27 Professor Paul Boehncke of the Department of 
German of the State University was married to Miss Faith Boyce. Prof. 
Boehncke, before coming to the university, where he has been for several 
years, was Professor of German at Throop Institute, where he served with 
distinction. Mrs. Boehncke is a well-known writer, her literary and musical 
work having gained for her considerable notice. ‘The couple will reside at 
2610 Russell street, Berkeley. 


Among important changes in high school principalships are the follow- 
ing: At Campbell, Irving W. Snow succeeds J. Fred Smith, deceased; 
G. W. Whaley, who spent last year at Stanford, goes to Antioch; R. W. 
Broecker goes from Dos Palos to Truckee; Miss Minnie N. Hudson of 
Orland High succeeds A. L. Briggs at Dunsmuir, who in turn becomes 
principal at La Grande, succeeding Henry’ Kerr, who enters the’ Santa 
Barbara High School; Major Meredith, who resigns at Elsinore, is suc- 
ceeded by F. L. Carrier of Riverside; H. O. Hanna of Greeley, Colorado, 
goes to Hemet; E. W. Locher, who moves from Williams to Maxwell, is 
succeeded by his assistant, Harry Littleton; Montebello has secured Percy 
Purviance; A. H. Harris comes from Nevada to Thermo. 





| 
SET $885 
If you want Drawing Instruments, T Squares, Triangles, 
Scales, Drawing Boards and all School Supplies, at the very lowest prices, 
write to 
SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Portland, Ore. 
Headquarters for Art Materials and Stationery 
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Material For Holiday 
SSS ok SS 


Bradley’s Booklets for Illustration 





Each “Bookiet’” consists of a plain covered pamphlet, con- 
taining three printed selections from good writers, including ““The 
Evening Sail’ by Crabbe, Wordsworth’s ‘‘Daffodils,”” and 
“Ode to a Mountain Oak’” by Booker. 


Price per hundred booklets, $3.00 Samples mailed for five 


cents in stamps. 


New Designs for Illumination 


The decorations are in outline, to be illuminated or filled in 
with color; the choice of color to be determined by the teacher or 
pupils. 

Much care has been used in selecting the quotations, and 
arrangement of the decoration and spacing, though planned to 
give the thought first prominence, affords sufficient embellishment 
to make an instructive and interesting lesson in color. In every 
instance the artists have striven to make the designs expressive of 
the thought it bears, and they have succeeded well. 


Fifty-eight subjects. Send for descriptive circular. 


Nineteen Thirteen Calendar Pads, Brown’s Famous Pictures, 
Picture Mounts, Tinted Papers for booklets. 


Bradley’s “Standard” Water Colors 


Send for Circulars 





Milton Bradley Co. 


575 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Department of Superintendence meets at Philadelphia February 
25-28. Superintendent Dyer of Boston is president. The West should 
send a good attendance. 


The second annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 


English will be held in Chicago November 28. 


J. Willis Jefferies, formerly of the Pasadena High School, has been 
elected teacher of English in the Los Angeles high schools department. 


In the death of Prof. Adolph Herbst, San Francisco loses one of her 
long time educators, he having been principal of the Cosmopolitan Gram- 
mar School for thirty-eight years previous to the fire of 1906. 


The American School Peace League offers two sets of prizes to be 
known as the Seabury prizes, for the best essay on one of the following 
subjects: |. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the International 
Peace Movement; open to seniors in normal schools. 2. The Significance 
of the two Hague Peace Conferences; open to seniors in secondary schools. 
Three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 will be given for the three best essays in 
both sets. The contest closes March |, 1913, and essays are not to exceed 
5000 words. Particulars may be had of the secretary of the California 
Branch, American School Peace League, Mr. Alden H. Abbott, San Jose 
High School. 


Oakland has again demonstrated that efficiency is demanded. Super- 
intendent McClymonds proposes the establishment of a continuation school 
to be open every day in the year except holidays from 8:30 in the morning 
until 9:30 at night. The parents of many children are not able financially to 
keep them in school and fit them for the skilled trades, and the night schools 
do not meet all demands. Superintendent McClymonds recognizes that it is 
no longer possible for a young person to learn a trade as formerly. No 
doubt his recommendation will be approved. Oakland is also to have a 
lecture bureau, on recommendation of School Director, Miss Annie F. 
Brown. The bureau committee will consist of Directors Miss Brown, 
Messrs. Orr and Kelly, Superintendent McClymonds, Principals Wheeler 
and Rossiter. 

On October | 2th the School Masters’ Club held a meeting and banquet 
in San Francisco. Dr. A. W. Scott, principal of the Girls’ High School, 
as presiding officer, spoke upon the great advance made in the field of 
Biology. Addresses were made on Biology in Every Day Life by Prof. 
Chas. A. Kofoid of the University of California, and Dr. A. A. 


D’Ancona, president of the San Francisco Board of Education. 


Prof. Ralph Benton, recently of the Los Angeles State Normal School, 
has been appointed associate professor of zoology in the University of South- 
ern California. Prof. Benton is a specialist of wide reputation on bees, 
and as dean and director of the California School of Apiculture he is con- 
tributing largely to the nature-study activities of the Pacific Coast. 


The enrollment at the University of California is now over 4700 and is 
exceeded only by the attendance at Columbia University. 
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A NEW BOOK 


sy 


Arthur H. Chamberlain: Nelbert Murphy: Alfred Guillou: 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


A textbook for both Art and Manual Training 
Classes: Grades 7—8—9, and for Teachers y 








Design Applied to Practical Problems in 


POTTERY METAL LEATHER 
TEXTILES WOOD LETTERING 


Advanced Book. Price, 35 cts. net, postpaid 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


776 Mission Street - San Francisco, Cal. 





LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES 


eee SO Oe ee an ere 
Se way tially bound, better paper than any Web ster’s 

New Standard 

Dictionaries 


For Publie and Parochial 
Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Universities, 
Libraries and General Use 





















Encyclopedic Library Edition Ten supplemental dictionaries. Full morocco 


(golden_ brown Soudan goat), marbled edges, 
patent thumb index, 1,430pages,2,000 illus. Size 7%&x9X ins. Corrugated board carton...®5.00 


Encyclopedic School Edition 1,269 pages, 1,700 illustrations, marbled 


edges, thumb index, size 7x94 inches, Three- 
SS SEEN GH EOS o 0k Ne 65-00 ba. bh oes wap Oh 0b dk66 60 6008 10 0cdsec bbeesse 0600 deneawaecscd 83.00 


High School and Collegiate Edition (33? part feather 2.058 pages, 


patent thumb 
indexed, $1.75. Half leather, Mot indexed. ... ccccccccscccccceces $1.50 


Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) {757*,(0th (lack), 755 pages, 


















. E illustrations, gold and 
biind stamped. Size Ox¢ IncheS.......cecceeseees 80c. Marbled edges, thumb index ..... 90c | 
° e4e xt 1 lack), 46 8, 
Intermediate School Edition rarican Oc): 200 Pages, gold and blind 520 
£42 oxt lack), 38 , gol 
Elementary School Edition timing woe eet 286 


Hand Edition, Full cloth cover, inl 
Webster’ Ss Modern Dictionary angel, 442 pages. (Bold black type). rH 20c 








‘Not only is ; this ‘dictionary, | published b by Laird & Lee of Chic ago. a treasure- -house of 
all westat in general use, but it also contains tec hnical terms that have recently become current by 
progress made in aviation, motoring, geographic exploration and scientific discoveries.’ 

—Dr. THomas O’HaGan, in 7he New World, 


All: se hoo Ib Ook § supply hous ses »s and de alers earry these dictionaries, As sk for the L aird & Lee kK ditio ns 


youwitlette ve-t, LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Our Book Shelf 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL. By Jane Brownlee, formerly 
Principal of Lagrange School, Toledo, Ohio; Author of ““A Plan for 
Child Training.” Houghton, Mifflin Co., pp. 268; price $1.00. 

This book by Miss Brownlee is a distinct contribution to the literature 
of the day touching moral education. ‘The approach to the subject is 
made in a sane manner and in language plain and simple. ‘The several 

chapters of the book include the body as a servant and the mind as a 

servant, a study of the child, and deals with the problems of kindness, self- 

control, obedience, work, and the like. In the introduction the author 
writes of the personality of the teacher and brings out clearly the essentials 
in character as exhibited-by the teacher. The purpose of moral training 
and the method of instruction in the subject are also clearly set forth. 

Altogether the book should find a place not only in school, but parents 

may with profit read its pages. 


A MANUAL OF SHOEMAKING AND LEATHER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS. 
By William H. Dooley, Principal of the Lowell Industrial School. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., pp. 287. 


While many pamphlets and reports have been devoted to a consid- 
eration of leather and rubber products, this is one of the first attempts at 
| putting out in book form, a manual covering all phases of shoemaking. 
Leather and rubber products are taken up in a study reaching from the 
raw material through the various processes of manipulation and manufacture 
to the completed product. Leather, its qualities, methods of tanning and 
preparation, manufacture and repair of different kinds of shoes, the rubber 
industry and its relation to footwear are all described. The machinery 
used in the manufacture of shoemaking and a study of. the anatomy of 
the foot help to make of the book a most interesting and instructive volume. 
[he chapters on the history of footwear and on shoemaking in the old 
days, and the cuts upon the various phases of the text, are all helpful. 
From an industrial point of view the book will receive consideration. 


HART & FELDMAN’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By C. A. Hart, 
Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh High School, New York City, 
and Daniel D. Feldman, Head of Mathematics Department, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. American Book Co., pp. 496; 
price $1.25. 

This is a book for secondary schools written by teachers who have 
had large success in teaching secondary school mathematics. ‘The problems 
ind method employed are such as have been tried and found successful by 
the authors. Also teachers in their own classes and throughout the country 
have thoroughly tested the ideals as outlined in the book. Presenting as it 
does, therefore, the thought of many teachers, this volume brings to the 
secondary schools a wealth of material that will be found most valuable. 
E-very-day practical work has been aimed at. The student is required 
to make concrete application. Carefully arranged summaries, historical 
notes, and rules and formulas add much to the value of the book. For 
those who wish either the plane geometry or the solid geometry in one 
volume, the same may be had separately at 80c each. 
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CRAYONS 


“STAQNAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 


“CRAYOLA”’ 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 


“DUREL” 


Hard Pressed 
for Pastel Effects 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and 
Colored Chalks 





Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application * NEW YORK 


Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 
Balopticon, which dispenses with lantern slides and projects 
photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
the colors. We make lanterns of all kinds. 


And we have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 


Microtomes, Botanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Rochester. N. Y. 


Factories: Frankfurt,Germany 





Before you place your order for 
Diplomas Diplomas for the coming graduation, 

see our samples of Steel Engraved 
Diplomas printed on first quality selected parchment, enclosed in 
silk lined leather portfolios. The handsomest and most practical 
diploma on the market. Samples on request. 





Pacific Engraving Co. 
627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Civics IN SIMPLE LESSONS FOR FOREIGNERS. By Anna A. Plass, 


Teacher of English to Foreigners in Day and Evening Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. D.C. Heath & Co. Illustrated, pp. 192; price 50c. 


This little book presents in interesting story form such lessons as will 
make their direct appeal to the foreign children who are attempting not 
only to grasp the English language, but to gain civic ideas. Beginning 
with the environment of the pupil, the lessons touch the interests and 
activities of the home, the school, the playground and the street. The 
purpose of laws and the fundamental principles of our government are in 
a most interesting fashion gained by the pupil. He proceeds from local 
units out to a study of the city, the state and the national government and 
considers the main facts of the history of our country, and the common 
affairs that should be known by every boy and girl, such as the registration 
of voters, choosing of government officers, legal requirements for naturaliza- 
tion, etc. The vocabularies in Italian, French, Swedish, German, Polish, 
Greek, and Yiddish languages are exceedingly valuable. 


First Book IN GERMAN. By E. W. Bagster-Collins, Associate Prof. 
of German in Columbia University. Macmillan Co., pp. 342. 

The author has made a most successful attempt to develop for class- 
room use, the principles as set forth in his volume, The Teaching of 
German in Secondary Schools. The author has made an intensive study 
not only of means and methods in German, but of the textbooks of recent 
years, in use in both America and foreign countries, and he has drawn 
to his aid from all possible sources such materials as he considers valuable. 
For those teachers who desire English sentences for translation, the same 
have been provided. ‘Throughout the book there is a decided literary cast 
manifested and the German spirit or “‘atmosphere’’ of the text. gives the 
volume a real value in the eyes of the pupil. A matter of more than 
superficial value is that of the illustrations. ‘The subjects are chosen from 
scenes in Germany and printed upon excellent paper, and add much to 
the value of the book. The cuts in the first exercises where the object 
method is used are a feature well worth while. 


PAGEANTS AND PAGEANTRY. By Esther Willard Bates, with an 
Introduction by Wm. Orr, Deputy Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts. Ginn & Co., pp. 294; price $1.25. 


From kindergarten to university, the play, the festival and dramatiza- 
tion is finding an increasing place. The significance of important person- 
ages and historical epochs and an appreciation of the literary masterpiece 
can be given in no better way than through dramatic work. ‘The author 
of Pageants and Pageantry has made a close study of the interests of 
children and of the place of dramatization in education, and her selection 
of material is such as to be of a real value in the schools. In the intro- 
duction is given an_ historical sketch of pageantry and the method of 
organization and of selection are touched upon. Costuming is made a 
feature of the book, then follows a Roman pageant, a Medieval pageant 
and a Colonial pageant. Other chapters deal with a pageant of letters 
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There are quantities 
dust floating in the air of 
the ordinary schoolroom, 
brought in from the streets 
and raised from the floor 
by the constant movement 
of the children’s feet. 

Science has proved that 
dust is a favorite nesting 
place for disease germs. 

It follows that at every 
breath the children are in 
danger of being infected by 
the germs contained in the 
floating dust they inhale. 

The best known prevent- 
ive of disease-carrying dust 
is Standard Floor Dressing. 
Standard Floor Dressing catches all 

f dust the instant it settles on the floor and 
/ holds it there, together with the germs the 
/ dust contains. At the end of the day dust 

and germs are easily swept away without 
again rising into the air. 
The air is thus kept untainted; the spread of disease 
is checked at the outset. 

Our free illustrated booklet on dust dangers and how 
to avoid them contains information of special value to 
principals of schools and all others in a position to pro- 


mote hygienic conditions among children. Postpaid on 
request. Write for it to-day. 










Floor Dressing: 


Not intended for household use. 
Standard Oil Company 







(California) 
San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska 
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and other interesting subjects, and the appendix gives in detail the cost 
incident to costuming and staging a performance and a rather complete 
bibliography. The illustrations in sepia are excellent. 


THE New Re vieF-LikE WALL Maps. By Prof. M. Kuhnert and 
Prof. Dr. Leipold. Rand, McNally & Co. 


This is a series of eleven maps, including the world, eastern and 
western hemispheres, Asia, Africa, North and Central America, South 
America, Australia and Pacific Ocean, Europe, Germany, South Ger- 
many and Palestine. ‘The price on cloth with rollers is $8.00; on cloth 
with spring rollers in single case, $12.00. These maps are extremely 
good. The highlands shade away from light into the darker plain country 
and the low river valleys and coastal plains are in greens. ‘The rivers are 
in black, the political boundary lines in red. The system of shading 
renders the maps exceedingly clear and distinct and details are readily 
brought out. Names are not included in the wall maps. 


DECORATED MopDELs FoR Woop Work. Working drawings for 24 
models of simple construction that can be made with few tools. By 
Edmund Ketchum, Director of Drawing, Lexington and Belmont, Mass. 
Milton Bradley & Co., 14 plates; price per set, 50c. 


These plates, each bearing a drawing and detailed plans, are well 
made and exceedingly suggestive. Instructions and directions where 
necessary accompany the drawing. The projects range from simple bits 
of construction to serviceable articles of furniture. Constructive and applied 
design find a place in the work and the student’s art ability is drawn upon. 
Altogether the series is well chosen and timely. 


MANUAL ARTS FOR VOCATIONAL ENDs.. By Fred D. Crawshaw, 
Professor of Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin; Author of 
‘Problems in Furniture Making” and “Metal Spinning.”” The Manual 
Arts Press, pp. 99; price 85c. 

In common with all of Mr. Crawshaw’s writings, this little volume is 

a decided contribution to the literature of industrial and vocational educa- 
tion. Approaching the subject from the industrial point of view the author 
traces clearly the main factors underlying the various phases of industrial 
training, the manual arts, etc., and illustrates clearly the principles under- 
lying the various phases of the work and discusses the results which it is 
hoped to secure in each case. The newer topic of vocational education is 
dwelt upon and the meaning of vocational guidance is considered. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS WITH SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS, DE 
SENETUTE, SALLUST’s BELLUM CATILINAE. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Grammatical Appendix and Prose Composition, by 
Walter B. Gunnison, Prin. Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Walter S. Harley, Teacher of Latin, Ersamus Hall High 
School. Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 501. 


This volume is the outgrowth of the rich experience of the authors 
and the success achieved with the previous Latin books of this series has 
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taney Tools 


Stanley [ron Handle Try Squares 


These Iron Handle Try Squares are made entirely of metal 
and are square inside and out. 














Both edges and the ends of the handles are machined. The, 
slots for the blades are accurately sawed, and the blades are 
securely fastened in same by means of three large rivets. Both 
handles and blades are nickel plated. 


The blades are made of high-grade steel, the edges being ma- 
chined to insure accuracy. They are regularly graduated in eighths 
of inches, but if desired, can be graduated in Metric without 
additional charge. 


Made in six sizes, from 2 to 12 inch blades, with proportion- 
ate size handles. 


These are only a few of the many styles of Try Squares we 
manufacture that are suitable for Manual Training Schools. 









Let us send you our catalogue. 


Stanley BuleR Level Ca. 


New BriTAIN.COnNN. U.S.A. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





been an encouragement toward the presenting of this volume. For college 
preparatory work in the third year. The seven orations selected are those 
usually required and the arrangement of the book is excellent. Sufficient 
grammar has been furnished to fully explain the text. Vocabularies and 
notes, together with exercises in prose composition, make up a book of 
exceeding value. The illustrations are good and the text clear. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ginn & Co La Jeune Siberienne, by Chas. W. Robson, pp. 138, price 35c. The 
Friendship of Nations, by Lucile Gulliver, pp. 298. Commercial Geography, by 
Albert Perry Brigham, pp. 469, price $1.30 The Normal Child and Primary 
Education, by Arnold L. Gessell and Beatrice Chandler Gessell, pp. 342, price $1.25 

Db. C. Heath & Co.: Beginnings in English, by Frances Lillian Taylor, pp. 128. 
Health in Home and Town, by Bertha Millard Brown, pp. 312 

Houghton, Mifflin Co.: Poems and Stories, by Bret Harte, selected and 

ranged by Chas. Swain Thomas, pp. 110, price 25 The Boy and His Gang, 

J. Adams Puffer, pp. 188, price $1.00. 

Macmillan Co.: utlines of the History of Education, by Wm. B. Aspinwall, 
| 185. The Fairy Book, by Kate Forrest Oswell, pp. 121. When We Were Wee, 
by Martha Young, pp. 153. 

American Book Co Kreuz und Quer, Durch Deutsche Lande, by Robert 
Medger and Wilhelm Muller, pp. 260. The Training of Children, by John Work 
Dinsmore, pp. 336. 


Silver, Burdett & Co The Progressive Composition Lessons, by Ida M 
Brautigam. Book One: Part I, for third year, 25c; Part Il, for fourth year, 25c; 

nplete book, 40c. Composition and Rhetoric, by E. E. Clippinger, price $1.00 
‘icero’s Orations, by W. B. Gunnison and W. 8S. Harley, pp. 543, price $1.25. 
Biology, by Herbert W. Conn, price $1.50. - 


G. C. Carlisle, Deputy County Superintendent of Kern, becomes princi- 
pal of the high school at Delano, succeeding C. W. Corey, who assumes 
a similar position at Escondido. 


The new Nevada County High School at Nevada City is nearly ready 
for occupancy. One of the most noticeable features is the provision made 
for pure air. Great care having been taken to secure proper ventilation. 


The buildings and property of the State Normal at Los Angeles have 
been sold for $600,000. The minimum price set by the state was $500,- 
000. The purchase has been made by a company of bankers who will 
hold the property in trust until such time as it is taken over by the city. 


On October 10-12, the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, was dedi- 
cated. Starting its career upon a financial foundation of $10,000,000, it 
is at birth, one of the richest institutions in the world. Addresses were 
made by representatives of the world’s great centers of learning and visitors 
were present from nearly every foreign nation. President Edgar Odell 
Lovett, formerly of Princeton, has selected a faculty of the first order. The 
fall session opened September 26. Rice institute is included in the list 
of the “big eight’’ with endowments as follows: Columbia University, 
$38,192,000; Leland Stanford Jr., $30,000,000; University of Chicago, 
$26,390,824; Harvard University, $22,000,000; Cornell University, 
$15,411,000; Yale University, $13,839,000; Rice Institute, $10,000,- 
000; Northwestern University, $9,000,000. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 





OUTFITS 


Benches, Rapid Acting Vises, 
Addis’ Wood-Carving Tools. 


STANDARD FACTORY TOOLS 


OF ALL KINDS 


PALACE HARDWARE 












COMPANY 


581 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Most Careful Attention To Mail Orders 


PARSONS (MARY E.) The Wild Flowers of California. Their 
Names, Haunts and Habits, with 150 full-page illustrations by 


Margaret Warriner Buck. 


$2.00 net. 


520 pages, 514 in. x 8 in. 


Cloth, 


JEPSON (DR. WILLIS L.) The Trees of California. A Work- 
ing Manual for the Field, with 125 original illustrations. 228 


pages, 53% in. x 8 in. 


Buckram, $2.50 net. 


JEPSON (DR. WILLIS L.) A Flora of Western Middle Cali- 


fornia. 


516 pages, 


and drafts. 


Based on original studies and amply provided with keys. 


534 in. x 8 in. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
INGALLS (CARRIE CRANE) 


A practical, classified text-book for use in High Schools; a com- 
plete three or four years’ course, 250 pages with 60 illustrations 
5in.x 7 in. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


H. S. Crocker Co. 


AND 


‘Text-Book on Domestic Art 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 Market Street San Francisco 
208-210 J Street 


Sacramento 
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252 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 






—— 









National Regulator Company 
Thermostatic System 


The simplest, most effective Thermo- 















static System on the market. Requires 


less attention and practically no repairs 
Write to the Pacific Coast Agents, 
| Machinery & Electrical Company, 351 
North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
long list of satisfactory installations and j A 
itisied users. More than two thousand ; REGULATOR 
co 


installed in California and Arizona within 
| ist five years. 
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Machinery & Electrical Co. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 
351 North Main Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Yosemite National Park 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


See it in the Autumn Months 


SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER - NOVEMBER 


The most delightful of the whole year, when the early rains 
have laid the dust of summer and the air is fresh and crisp,— 
when Valley and Mountain, Forest and Meadow, are crowned 
with a halo of tranquil beauty distinctly their own. 


The ride to Yosemite is most fascinating. The rail trip 
through the Merced River Canyon is scenic beyond description. 
The stage-ride through the Park is romantic. A smooth, well 
sprinkled road adds comfort and pleasure to the trip. 





This is the grandest trip on earth and every Californian 
should visit the grand and beautiful Yosemite at this time of 
the year. For particulars of the trip, see any ticket agent, or 
write for Yosemite folder. 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED - - CAL. 
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Hotel Del Portal 


ENTRANCE TO YOSEMITE. 
NATIONAL PARK 


Just the place to spend a few days or weeks. A delightful 
mountain resort. Picturesquely situated in the Merced Canyon. 
Equable climate; elevation 2000 ft. Clear, balmy days. Pure 
mountain air. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY is open all year—and only a few 
hours’ drive from the hotel. 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL is one of the delights of the trip to 
Yosemite. A fine, large hotel, new and perfect in service and 
cuisine. Every comfort and pleasure of the city hotel. 


Ask for folder and information 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL, EL PORTAL, CALIFORNIA 


SENTINEL HOTEL 
= =Y0OsEMITE= 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


THE SENTINEL HOTEL is open all the year for the enter- 
tainment of visitors to Yosemite. It is located on the banks 
of the beautiful Merced, in the center of the Valley, many of 
the great scenic features within plain view from its verandas, 
others but short walking distances away. 


PLAN TO SEE YOSEMITE THIS AUTUMN 
There is no more delightful season in Yosemite than the Fall 
months, September, October, and November. The Autumn tints 
of Forest and Mountain are gorgeous, the early rains have 
washed off the dust of summer, and the air is fresh and crisp. 


The hotel has steam heat and electric lights. Rates to two 
people occupying one room, $3.00 to $4.00 per day, $20.00 to 
$25.00 per week. One person occupying a room, $3.50 to $5.00 
per day, $23.00 to $30.00 per week. 


WM. SELL, JR., MANAGER, YOSEMITE, CAL. 
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t Angel 


Just like spending the 
evening in some 
well appointed club--- 





From here at 4:00 p. m. 
daily to 


Los Angeles 


and San Diego 


Superior equipment—Superior dining service 


We will make your reservation for 


the return trip on THE SAINT 












Jas. B. Duffy, Gen. Agt., 
Phone: Kearny 315 


673 Market St.. 





San Francisco 


J. J. Warner, Gen. Agt., 1218 Broadway, Oakland 
Phone: Oakland 425 
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Fullerton Union High School 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Pasadena 
High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and many other High and Elementary Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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The Main Chance 


is what every- 
body seeks. 


The main chance 


Visible 









for every com- 
mercial school 
pupil is reserved 
for those who seek 
the 


Remington 
Typewriter 





instruction on 


The proof of this statement is a simple matter 
of arithmetic. Three-quarters of a million Reming- 
ton Typewriters are in use to-day; more than any 
other make or many others combined. That 
means better chances and a greater number of 
chances for every Remington Operator. 


Instruction in typewriting consumes about the 
same amount of time and money on whatever 
machine you get it. The main chance costs no 
more than a minor chance. Better take the main 
chance and learn the skilled use of the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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United ay Wise oak | Asia 
States ae ae 


Africa 
North 


America Eastern 


South Hemisphere 


America Western 


Europe i ee Tl Hemisphere 


41 in. x 58 in. ee Nat wi) 0 tl in. x 52in. 
4lin. x 52in. oe ce eg oars ite. 41 in. x 58in. 


UNIVERSAL SERIES 


MAPS 
With moulding at top and bottom, each $1.06 
In Steel cylindrical case on spring roller ea 
Set of four maps in Globe case ...... . 9.56 
Set of eight maps in Globe case. — 14.88 
F. O. B. Los Angeles or Sinn Hranelacd 


ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 


RAND, McNALLY & C0. 


Belford & McNally, Agents 


455 So, Olive Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


728 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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4--Just Four Facts --4 


To Members of the 


California Teachers’ Association--- 


1 You are interested in the best encyclopaedia 
for both your school and your own use. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL js the _ best. 


But perhaps you are “from Missouri.’ Let 
s ‘show you.” 


The coupon given below---or letter or postal--- 
will give full information of the new edition 
and of special price to you. 


You can have a set on the monthly payment 
plan—from $4.00 to $5.00 per month. 
You may make either ten or twelve 


payments for the year. o _ poag, 


Ry Mead & 
SEND ATTACHED COUPON TODAY. cP Company, 


© 639 Pacific Bidg. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to every Fs San Francisco 


purchaser. 


S. N. 


se Send me sample pages 
9 showing paper, printing, 
maps, illustrations, etec., of 


your New Thin Paper Edi- 
yn of the New International 
oO ea Encyclopedia, with det: riled in- 
» ;,Eneyel m regarding special 
my y" Occupation 


price, etc. 
639 Pacific Bldg. Bus. 


San Francisco,Cal. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VALUABLE reference book for teachers and all interested in manual, 
‘* industrial and vocational education. 
'‘ncluding the standard and the best of the recent publications. 


up-to-date bibliography. 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


NO COST TO YOU AND NO OBLIGATION 
Check the subjects you are interested in, fill in the blanks and mail. 


...Manual Training 
..-Art and Design 

....Woodworking 
..Printing Arts 


a .Elementary Handwork 


....Agriculture 
..Art Crafts 


TCE eT CT ET ERTeTEO ETT RTC CCC ETE CCU reer eee 
ne eee ere Te Eee eT Tere Ree E OC CLOT CT CROC TU Te Cr 
Street and NO. ....ccccccccccce 
Clty ad State. ccc ccccccccvveccccccctescccsectetessscedecesccccesesesencss 


BOOKS ON THE MANUAL ARTS 


It lists and describes 260 books, 


.... Vocational Training 
..Mechanical Drawing 


...Metal Working 


pak ..Plastic Arts 


....Household Arts 
..Building Arts 
.Decorative Arts 


BOOKS ON 60 SUBJECTS 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Publishers and Dealers in Books on the Manual Arts 


1913 


TRAVEL 


1913 








115 NORTH JEFFERSON ST., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EGYPT-HOLY LAND -TURKEY-GREECE 


In Winter After Easter 


Summer 


EUROPE Spring and Summer 


Most attractive medium priced tours offered 


JAPAN Our Special Field 


Literature Free 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
CALL BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


A HANDBOOK HOME ECONOM ICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 


Supervisor of Domestic Science in 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


The ideal text in domestic science for the grades and small high schools. 
A course for one year or two, according to the frequency of the lessons. 


(This book is the regular text-book for the seventh 
and eighth grades at Los Angeles) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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the Los Angeles Public Schools 


It is an 


1912 A Record Year 


The Dixon Brownies have had a 
busy year. More Dixon pencils 
have been used on the Pacific 
Coast than ever before. 


Now for 1913 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to every teacher on the 
Pacific Coast say the Brownies. 
And so say we. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
155 Second St. San Francisco 
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Seasons Greetings 


We cordially extend to the teachers of California 
the Season’s Greetings and hope that the Christmas 
season may be one of good cheer and that the New 
Year may hold many blessings in store for those 
who are devoting their lives to the uplift of human- 


ity thru service to the children. 


Sincerely, 


WeEsTERN NorRMAL 
632 E. MAIN ST., STOCKTON, CAL. 


Diplomas 


Before you place your order for Diplomas for the 
coming graduation, see our samples of Steel 
Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected 
sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
The handsomest and most practical diploma on the 
market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 
| 627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Endorsed by everybody 


Ask our Students 
They bring in their friends and relatives 


Ask our Graduates 
They all report their training satisfactory 


Ask the Business Man 
He employs our graduates and prefers them 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
908 MARKET ST., Opp 5th 




























BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 
without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 

Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 

E. C. BOYNTON, Mor. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 

We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
Capital and Surplus $ 2,106,000.00 
Resources over $23,700,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 





ee ae ee ee ee 





A carefully selected stock containing the latest and best in holiday 
goods now on sale at our stores. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
SUIT CASES AND TRAVELING BAGS 
LEATHER NOVELTIES 

XMAS AND NEW YEAR'S CARDS 


a eee Re re wrt re ew ewww eo we 


HLS. CROCKER CO. 








7 





AND 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
565-571 Market Street 252 South Spring Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Home 
Christmas 


[paises 
ovr 3 re 


Santa Fe offers you superior service between 


Los Angeles 
Redlands 
Riverside 
San Bernardino 
Pasadena 
San Diego 

and 
San Francisco 
Oakland 
Berkeley 
Stockton 
Merced 
Fresno 
Hanford 
Bakersfield 


Yosemite Valley and Grand Canyon 


Ask any Santa Fe Agent 
about Rates and Train Service 


Santa Fe 
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WINTER IN YOSEMITE 


A sight worth seeing 


An outing worth while 


MAGNIFICENT 
SPECTACLE 


The great scenic features of Yosemite,—its walls and 
domes, its cataracts and mountain peaks, mantled in snow 
and ice, present an aspect of magnitude and ethereal beauty 
beyond conjecture. 


WINTER 
PASTIMES 


Winter sports, skeeing, skating, coasting, sleighing and 
frolic in the snow, are pastimes and pleasures, that are enjoyed 
by all in this vast winter playground, completely protected 
from the wintry blasts of the higher Sierra. 


A SHORT 
COMFORTABLE TRIP 


It is only a few hours’ ride to this Winter Carnival in 
Nature’s grandest amphitheater. Daily trains run to its very 
gateway. The hotels in the midst of this winter splendor 
afford the visitor every comfort of the city hotel. 


Ask for Yosemite Winter Folder 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED - - CAL. 
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Hotel Del Portal 








NATIONAL PARK 


Just the place to spend a few days or weeks. A delightful 
mountain resort. Picturesquely situated in the Merced Canyon. 
Equable climate; elevation 2000 ft. Clear, balmy days. Pure 
mountain air. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY is open all year—and only a few 
hours’ drive from the hotel. 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL is one of the delights of the trip to 
Yosemite. A fine, large hotel, new and perfect in service and 
cuisine. Every comfort and pleasure of the city hotel. 


Ask for folder and information 
HOTEL DEL PORTAL, EL PORTAL, CALIFORNIA 


SENTINEL HOTEL 
YOSEMITE 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


THE SENTINEL HOTEL is open all the year for the enter- 
tainment of visitors to Yosemite. It is located on the banks 
of the beautiful Merced, in the center of the Valley, many of 
the great scenic features within plain view from its verandas, 
others but short walking distances away. 


PLAN TO SEE YOSEMITE THIS AUTUMN 
There is no more delightful season in Yosemite than the Fall 
months, September, October, and November. The Autumn tints 
of Forest and Mountain are gorgeous, the early rains have 
washed off the dust of summer, and the air is fresh and crisp. 














The hotel has steam heat and electric lights. Rates to two 

eople occupying one room, $3.00 to $4.00 per day, $20.00 to 
$25.00 per week. One person occupying’ a room, $3.50 to $5.00 
per day, $23.00 to $30.00 per week. 


WM. SELL, JR., MANAGER, YOSEMITE, CAL. 
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A Christmas Present 


Treat both yourself and your school to a real 
usable Christmas Present--A set of this New Thin 
Paper Edition of the New International Encyclo- 
paedia. 











The New International Encyclopedia is known to be the 
encyclopedia most called for and used in schools and_ public 
libraries. It is known to be the encyclopaedia which is most thorough 
and complete, yet the most concise, the most usable, and the encyclo- 
peedia most easily read and understood. It has always been popular; 
and the new thin-paper volumes greatly increase its usability and 
popularity. 


The coupon given below—or letter or postal—will give full 
information of the new edition. 
















You can have a set on the monthly payment plan—from $4.00 
to $5.00 per month. You may make either ten or twelve payments 
for the year. 


22 Volumes 100,000Subjects 10,000 Illustrations S. N. 
— 


oO” Dodd, 


g 
SEND ATTACHED COUPON TODAY. & oumane 


SX 639 Pacific Bldg. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to every By — 


purchaser. ys Send me sample pages 


showing paper, printing, 
cy maps, illustrations, etc., of 


your New Thin Paper Edi- 
"ene of the New International 
O ea Encyclopaedia, with detailed in- 


CP Enc ation regarding special 


price, etc. 
ex Company * Sen An oben ean pn 
639 Pacific Bldg. Bus, AGAPOBS. 2... cecccccccccccccseccescces 


San Francisco,Cal. SIN as ad ases sb eedeshs si adh eee se neenews 
DU abc Te bind debe ac eee ket ees REStAGtarne wine 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 








THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 








CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 

York, hee er Chicago, 
Orangeburg, a.6| 6h Denver, 
Pertland. 


Send for Agency Manua and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have kad a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.”’—Western 
Journal ef Education. 





danewMel Mili «ry 


Mea | 


Pedagogy and Practice, 
Form and Movement com- 
bine scientifically in the Zaner 
Method of Arm Movement 
Writing. Results gratifying. 
Prices reasonable. Thor- 
oughly graded from first 
grade up. For information 
apply to 


Pacific Sales and 
Duplicating Co. 
218 Grant Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
California Agents and Dis- 


tributers of the Zaner Method 
Publications. 





A Physics Laboratory Manual 


Worked Out in the California Schools 


CAVANAGH, WESTCOTT and TWINING 


in Loose Leaf Biflex Binder, well adapted for use with “Millikan 
and Gale’’ or any other textbook in Physics. Los Angeles, Ful- 


lerton, Ventura, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Calistoga and Fowler 


are among the schools that are already using this manual. 


If interested, write us. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


717 Market Street 


San Francisco 
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A Chain of Schools in | 2 Cities 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Mechanical Drawing Shorthand and Typing 
Architectural Drawing Typing 

Mechanicai Engineering Bookkeeping 
Electrical Engineering Multigraphing 
Automobile Engineering danenien 

Mining Engineering 

Steam Engineering Prospectors’ Course 
Civil Engineering Morse Telegraphy 
Gas Engineering Wireless Telegraphy 


We have just moved into the new Heald Building, corner Polk and 
McAllister Streets, San Francisco. The school uses 45,000 square 
feet of floor space. Call and see us. 


For Full Information Address 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Jose San Francisco 
Fresno Chico Santa Cruz Riverside Long Beach 
Ocean Park Reno 
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San Francisco 


“Overland Limited” 


Protected by 
Automatic Electric Block Signals 





From Market Street Ferry 10:20 a. m. 


to Chicago 
n 68 Hours 


Every Travel Comfort ts afforded on this 
train. The Observation-Library-Club- 
room Car 1s a special feature. Daily 
market reports and news items are 
received by telegraph. Your wants are 
looked after by attentive employes and 
the Dining Car Service 1s excellent. The 
route across the Sierras and Great Salt 
Lake, through Weber Canon and over 
the Trans-Continental Divide, is a most 
attractive one. 










Equipment and Track 
of Highest Standard 


UNION PACIFIC 


San Francisco—42 Powell Street. Phone Sutter 2940 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Building. Phone Kearny 3160. 
Third and Townsend Streets. Phone Kearny 180. 
OAKLAND: 


Thirteenth and Broadway. Phone Oakland 162. 
Sixteenth Street Station. Phone Oakland 1458. 
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Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Chemical Apparatus 


Physical Apparatus 
C.P. Acids & Chemicals 


Complete Equipments for | 


Science 
Laboratories 





363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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